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Can Capitalism Compete? 


RAYMOND W. MILLER® 


We are at a crucial point in world history. The future is in the 
hands of the individual American, who has demanded that he enjoy 
the right to enter business for himself, who has proved that produc- 
tive and socially just private enterprise can work here, but who 
unfortunately has failed to transmit this idea effectively abroad. 
Our overseas problem is basically one of public relations, of com- 
municating to other people the fundamentals of American capitalism. 


Capitalism in too much of the world today embodies the same 
exploitive attitudes as American capitalism showed in the latter 
part of the 19th century, a single minded devotion to profit maxim- 
ization without respect for the dignity of man or for the welfare 
of society. Industrial capitalists abroad often live a restricted life, 
spend their income in building palaces and hunting preserves, 
deposit their money in foreign lands, and do little to improve the 
community or assist it to a higher standard of living. To the average 
man, whose chief economic concern is keeping body and soul to- 
gether, the capitalist is the avaricious local money lender. 


The world wants to move away from the iniquitous local money- 
lender and “exploitive capitalism”. The people are anxious for indus- 
try, particularly for the chance to labor in it and to gain the financial 
ability to purchase its products. But, because of their fears of the 
“exploitive capitalists”, the tendency is to push industry over into 
the socialistic public sector. Socialism arose from the conviction of 
thoughtful people in the 19th century that capitalism did not 
promote the common good and that economic and social justice 
could be accomplished only by collective ownership of production 
and distribution. From these seeds Communism has grown and it 


°Public relations lecturer and consultant. (Ronald Press, New York, 1959), 264 p. 
Summarized by permission. 
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has demonstrated that at the price of freedom it can achieve tremen- 
dous industrial advances and social services. 


American “service capitalism” has the capacities to compete 
with communism effectively. The marvel of being able to live so 
that the process of living does not destroy the best purposes of life 
is, perhaps, the greatest contribution that mid-century America has 
to offer the rest of the world. We have talked too much about profits 
and dollars and not enough about the spiritual values man gains 
from the proper use of capital. The greatest contribution the West 
has for the world is not its strictly technical competence, valuable 
though that be. What the West has discovered is an economic society 
in which justice can prevail, in which a man’s legitimate aspirations 
can be fulfilled, of which the basic elements are in conformity with 
his nature and his needs. 


What we are doing abroad now is certainly not teaching others 
to use or appreciate this system. Most of our efforts help govern- 
ments to do things which are basically in the socialistic pattern, and 
American business has taken too little interest in the problem. The 
emphasis on gifts in our technical assistance programs is inconsistent 
with the fundamental American concept of fostering individual 
enterprise and self reliance. 


Government can not do the job. Business—itself the chief ob- 
jective of the communist army of ideas—must defend itself. Our 
system of capitalism can most effectively be explained by those who 
are using it, know it from experience, and know its value to man as 
an individual. 


There are many ways in which business can perform this essen- 
tial public relations task. Its actions abroad must demonstrate the 
qualities of responsible capitalism: respect for others, fair competi- 
tion, and so forth. We must tell people about the nature of our 
system including our small business, our labor unions and our co- 
operatives. We can tell this story in many ways: through chambers 
of commerce, through person to person contacts, and through visits 
of foreign students to factories and homes in this country. 


Modern capitalism can compete if it is intelligently demon- 
strated by dedicated individuals. The rules of communication of 
ideas of the spirit are simple: Do it clearly, completely, correctly, 
conscientiously and courteously. If we follow these rules we can 
help save capitalism and freedom if we but have the will to do so. 
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Problems In International Public Relations 


EpmMuNpbo LASSALLE*® 


Management's skill in relating itself to community and govern- 
ment may make the difference between failure and survival abroad. 
This need provides the opportunity for the public relations man. 
His main functions can be summed up under three headings: 


1) He interprets the culture and social organization of the 
country to management. He knows who the important people are, 
how they come to be important and what types of behavior are 
appropriate in various social circles and situations. 


2) He aids management in contacts outside the company. He 
maintains a wide circle of acquaintances in community and govern- 
met. However, people assume that the top operating people are the 
really powerful figures in the company. On matters of importance, 
they will not be satisfied to deal with the company through a contact 
man. The public relations man can guide the president but he cannot 
personally substitute for him. 


3) He helps management to interpret the company to the com- 
munity to enhance its reputation. The company has to earn accept- 
ance through developing a program that fits with community inter- 
ests. On the other hand, management's efforts to do good are resented 
almost as often as they are appreciated, so it must also know how 
to gain a favorable reception for its contributions. 


From experience we have learned several lessons applicable to 
international public relations: 


1) Other people are different from us. For example, a U. S. 
public utility company engaged a research group to study economic 
possibilities in one Mexican state. Only the provincial authorities 
were informed. Subsequently, management was astonished to learn 
that the federal authorities looked with suspicion on the activity. 
They had failed to realize the much greater centralization of author- 
ity in Mexico compared with the United States. The public relations 
man must recognize differences whether in government structure or 
in culture and social organization and help other people in manage- 
ment to see the implications of these differences for their action 
programs. 


Consultant in Latin American Public Relations, Summarized by permission 
from Human Organization, Fall, 1957. 
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2) Other people are like us. Management sometimes makes 
serious errors overseas through failing to recognize considerations 
that would be obvious at home. The problem seems to be that 
people here often do the right things without conscious thought, 
because of their implicit understanding of U. S. culture. Abroad, the 
U. S. executive cannot assume that his intuition will guide him cor- 
rectly. He needs to give conscious thought to the matter. 


3) There are also important people outside the company. Some 
blunders stem from an excessive preoccupation with the prestige 
system of the company itself. Unless top management emphasizes 
the importance of external relations, it can expect that subordinates 
will develop plans for community activities primarily in terms of the 
convenience of top management. The management of a U. S. com- 
pany with an important plant in Mexico decided that the opening of 
a large plant in Canada should be the occasion of a ceremonial, 
which would dramatize the contribution the company was making to 
Mexico and Canada. The date was set to fit the convenience of the 
president of the company. Word was then passed down to the Mex- 
ican general manager to invite a delegation of Mexican officials of 
top prestige as guests of the company. The Mexican public relations 
manager called on two leading cabinet ministers. Both informed him 
(rather coolly) that they had important matters scheduled in Mexico 
on that date. 


4) Doing good is not necessarily appreciated. People do not 
respond favorably to haviag good done to them. The best way to gain 
acceptance for an activity is to involve the people in the planning 
of the activity. This point was overlooked, for example, in the utility 
company survey mentioned above. 


5) The words sound better when someone else says them. What 
a company says about itself is bound to be greeted with some sus- 
picion. If respected figures outside the company make the same 
kind of statement, it is likely to carry more weight in the community. 
If management gives proper attention to community relations and 
takes care to involve significant members of the community in com- 
pany-community activities, then some of these people will speak and 
write in ways that will enhance the reputation of the company. They 
will not express the gratitude that management sometimes mistak- 
enly seeks. They will express their own pride in their joint partici- 
pation with management and in that way give a much healthier form 
of appreciation to management’s contribution, 
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PR Builds U.S. Sales and Goodwill 


Joe Jonrs® 


Key objectives in overseas PR programs are consumer acceptance 
and goodwill and the recognition by foreign governments of the con- 
tributions of the company’s products to their national economies— 
with consequent easing of import restrictions. American industry can 
meet the challenge of increased competition and anti-American 
propaganda through wider use of public relations. 


Advertising has its place but fuller use of public relations is 
urgently needed. Well-planned and professionally prepared publicity 
has a far greater ring of truth than an “ad” that has been paid for 
by the source. And, incidentally, publicity programs cost far less 
than advertising programs for much more space. 


Public relations builds sales and goodwill in countless ways, all 
the way from news releases to direct contact with top government 
officials. In order to introduce a product in a Latin American market, 
a drug manufacturer had to obtain government price approval. Local 
legal counsel told the company that it was not an opportune time 
politically to go into that market due to public and press antagonism 
toward American drug companies whose prices were regarded as 
excessive. 


The president of the company’s public relations agency who was 
active in many trade associations went to the Minister of Economics. 
He explained the benefit to the nation’s economy from increased 
advertising, more jobs from packaging and eventual production as 
well as the benefits of the product itself. The Minister agreed and 
gave approval for the company’s plans. 


Public relations programs have helped in many situations by 
averting misunderstandings of company intentions, portraying a valid 
picture of the activities of a business and assuring full appreciation 
of contributions made to foreign communities. 


The most successful publicity programs are usually those where 
the export manager is himself public relations minded. He should 
arrange for appropriate handling of such stories as: 


1) Announcement of new products, appointment of new over- 
seas representatives and expansion of plants abroad. 


*Summarized by permission from PR Quarterly, April, 1958, 
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2) Press interviews at the home office with visiting government 
leaders from abroad. Overseas visitors—far from home—make good 
news copy for editors in their own countries. 


3) Advance notice of visits by company officials traveling 
abroad and favorable observations on economic conditions in specific 
countries which they may make upon their return. 


4) Assisting foreign correspondents and editors visiting the 
United States to develop articles about the company. 


In organizing a program of your own, alert all your associates 
and employees through inter-office bulletins, your house organ, staff 
talks, etc. Explain to them that increased publicity and improved 
public relations for the company abroad will be reflected in in- 
creased sales, meaning better profits, more wages, production stabil- 
ity and job security. 


Assign one executive who has a natural appreciation of news 
value to serve as a control and collections center to which all news 
should be relayed. Each division head should be reminded at sched- 
uled intervals of the urgency of reporting any facts or events having 
even a hint of news value. A guide to the kinds of news required 
should be distributed. Each report should give the basic facts of the 
story. It should be emphasized that you are not looking for literary 
masterpieces. 


Necessary editing should be done by the editorial staff of the 
international public relations agency, skilled editors who know what 
the papers want to print and what will be of interest to their readers. 
It is their job to ferret out the real news items and work them into 
interesting, informative stories. 


Each week the man assigned by your company should assemble 
all these stories and check them for accuracy and completeness; 
then forward them to the agency promptly. Following a normal 
routine the reports will be processed. Those most newsworthy and 
timely will be rewritten and slanted for a specific overseas audience, 
translated, assembled with other live news and transmitted to publi- 
cations abroad. 


The budget set for the program is a basic factor in its success 
or failure. A company without a well-planned, adequately budgeted 
public relations program is like a flashlight with weak batteries— 
it is capable of throwing a beam of light—but the least expensive 
item, its source of power, needs a boost. 
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Public Relations: New Tool 
For The International Executive 


A Guest Editorial by AnrHur REEF® 


This spring an important newspaper in Frankfurt, Germany, 
featured a story which read substantially as follows: “American 
Company Assumes Ownership of German Firm and Promptly Dis- 
charges Three, Old, Loyal Employees”. This story was picked up by 
other newspapers and the pot has been boiling ever since. The truth? 


An American company purchased the facilities of a German 
firm. Four weeks later, three top executives left for reasons which 
had nothing to do with the acquisition. Nevertheless, the local press 
seized on the incident and accused the American company of arbi- 
trary dismisals. No public relations planning went into this acquisi- 
tion and, when the incident occurred, the American company was 
caught flat-footed. They have no contact with the local press. They 
do not know how to make contact or explanation. The truth has been 
lost in the turmoil and ill-will the American company has earned 
from government, press, labor and local community. The healing 
process will be long, difficult and expensive. The immediate effect 


on local attitudes, on cooperation from local officials and on sales 
is incalculable. 


This incident is not unique nor isolated. It will be repeated 
many times and in varied context. With the establishment of more 
American operations abroad problems of public relations, community 
relations, labor relations, government relations and many other allied 
public relations areas, will arise in increasing numbers to harass 
the American executive. His very presence abroad will create prob- 
lems. He arrives in Geneva or Zurich or Brussels accompanied by 
wife, children and an American scale of prices. One result—zooming 
rentals for both offices and dwellings. Another—American pressure 
for high salaries. The inevitable aftermath—resentment and anger 
from local businessmen and citizenry who are forced to compete. 
This is often accompanied by gossip and even accusations of Amer- 
ican business influence in local politics. 


Many companies send U. S. executives for the preliminary stage 
of operations—for 6 months to 2 years. These men will be replaced 
by local nationals. However, it is U. S. company practice to pay 


®Managing Director, PR International, Inc. 
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these local replacements at a lower salary. Resentment is inevitable. 
The man doing the same job in his own country feels that he should 
be paid the same salary as his American predecessor. This will be 
one of the key internal public relations problems in many U. S. 
companies, 


Wives too can create problems. A current story in Geneva has 
it that the wife of a U. S. company head ordered a $3,000 air ship- 
ment of toys from the States so her children would feel comfortable 
in their new environment. It does not matter whether the story is 
true or not, that it is told and repeated is sufficient evidence of an 
unhappy public relations situation. 


Many U. S. executives abroad are blundering into labor and press 
relations. Direct labor participation in government and principles of 
co-determination are some of the concepts strange to them. Accus- 
tomed to the free give and take of the American press and to the 
objectivity and sense of fair play of the American reporter, these 
executives have created unhappy situations for themselves and their 
companies in press relations. Ignorance of the party press and accom- 
panying bias in many countries and different traditions of journalism 
have caused some unpleasant incidents. 


With competition becoming sharper all arovnd the world, pub- 
lic relations is and will be used as a marketing tool to build company 
prestige and brand name, or introduce new products. Good com- 
munity relations will actively emphasize that American companies 
will mean increased employment, increased revenue to local busi- 
ness, tax revenue, local activities in the churches, in the schools, in 
charitable organizations—all the factors that make for good citizen- 
ship. Executives should be briefed before they leave. They should 
be given some background information on local culture, language, 
history, tradition, plus some specifics on labor laws, communications 
and media, the press and the radio, wage scales and cost of living in 
a country. 


Proper tribute should be paid to hyphenated identification. 
There is no sense in trying to hide the American origin of a company. 
It will be revealed sooner or later. The key to a successful public 
relations atmosphere lies in establishing good partnership and good 
citizenship themes. It is the combination of Swiss or French or British 
or Brazilian and American cooperation that will make for success. 
Government, labor, the community should all be made aware of 
the fact that the success of such joint efforts and partnerships will 
result in the ultimate benefit to all. 
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VER ANNIVERSARY AND GAINS PUBLIC 
GOODWILL. sy R. PartHasarnatuy. Public 
Relations Journal, (375 Park Ave., N. Y.), 
Feb., 1953, pp. 6-8. 


WHEN YOUR PR JOB ENCIRCLES THE 
GLOBE. sy Evrzasetu Faco. Public Rela- 
tions Journal. (375 Park Ave. N. Y.), 
March, 1955, p. 7+. How Lederle acquaint- 
ed medical people in 35 countries with its 
products. 


PROGRAM INSTEP: TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE IN A NEW FORM. sy W. F. Rivers. 
Far Eastern Survey, (333 6th Ave., N. Y.), 
Jan., 1959, pp. 12-16. The Indian Steel 
Training and Educational Program (INSTEP) 
in which American industry and _philan- 
thropic institutions join to provide training 
for a large number of Indian engineers who 
are to supervise Indian government’s three 
new steel mills. 


PR Situation in Specific Areas 


Articles in Public Relations Journal, 
Park Ave., N. Y.) 

AUSTRALIA. Jan., 1959, pp. 10-13. 
BELGIUM. March, 1958, pp. 16-18. 
CANADA. June, 1953, p. 5+. 
DENMARK. April, 1958, pp. 11-14+. 
EUROPE. March, 1956, p. 11+. 
GREAT BRITAIN. April, 1950, p. 2+. 
FRANCE. Aug., 1958, pp. 11-13. 
ITALY. Feb., 1958, pp. 4-6. 
MEXICO. Sept., 1953, p. 5+. 
NORWAY. July, 1958, pp. 20-24. 
SWEDEN. Nov., 1958, pp. 23-24. 
MANY COUNTRIES. Feb., 1958, p. 2+-. 
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Organizing For Overseas Operations 


F. D. CrowTHER® 


Sound organization planning for overseas operations must be 
based on a fundamental belief in the dignity of man as an individual; 
a belief that individuals will assume and accept responsibility; a 
belief that many individual decisions at points of action are, in the 
aggregate, better than decisions concentrated in one or a few higher 
but remote positions. 


The most important starting point in organizing is determining 
the purpose of the enterprise. Each enterprise has some distinctive 
characteristic, resource, or skill. The potential of its contribution, the 
scope of its work, and the underlying purpose of the enterprise are 
frequently determined by such distinctive characteristics. To mention 
just a few alternative purposes: Is the enterprise to be primarily 
domestic, exporting only when there is a surplus capacity? Or is it 
to be international, manufacturing anywhere and exporting and im- 
porting freely around the world? 


Suppose we have a diversified manufacturing and distributing 
enterprise making tires, toothpaste, and tranquilizers in three decen- 
tralized divisions. We could establish an international division re- 
sponsible for all operations outside the United States. There are many 
areas of possible conflict and voids in responsibility in this setup. 
The domestic divisions can insist that the product they make for 
domestic consumption is good for any country, so it is up to the 
international division to sell it. The international division, on the 
other hand, can claim that the product is too high in price or the 
quality too fine for their market or for meeting the competition. 


To organize our hypothetical company in a different manner, 
the product divisions could have responsibility for developing not 
only the domestic market, but the world market. The product divi- 
sions might decide to buy distribution either from outside the com- 
pany or from an internal international division. Whatever decision 
they make, they are measured on how well they participate in the 
total available market. The international division, in this case, is 
selling a service; it must be competitive to survive. 


*Consultant—Organization Practices, General Electric Company. Summarized by 
permission from The Management Review, March, 1959. 
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Another approach is for the three product divisions to decide 
that a more effective and efficient job can be done in the overseas 
market, where specialized knowledge and high-level competence are 
needed, if the three of them set up a pooled component known as the 
international division. This arrangement differs from the first example 
in that the three product divisions can still determine the objectives 
they wish accomplished, but they now have a responsibility to each 
other and to the pool organization component. 


If it becomes necessary or desirable either to license or to manu- 
facture locally, the organization structure should be re-examined. 
A responsibility to export a domestic-made product is incompatible 
with a responsibility to obtain maximum participation in a market 
with the same or a similar locally made product. How, then, can these 
conflicting interests be reconciled? One solution is to place the 
responsibility for participation in all markets in the export operation 
until better results can be obtained from local manufacture. At this 
point, the local organization can be given full responsibility for 
obtaining participation in the markets in that country as well as free- 
dom of choice to make or to buy. Then there is frequently a strong 
tendency to insert a filter, in the form of an international division 
headquarters, between the overseas operation and the product divi- 
sions. A pooled operation may be justified here, especially where 
high-level specialized skills are required in small amounts in each 
of several organization components. 


Here again, the important point is to define the responsibilities 
with precision and in writing and then let each individual carry them 
out. The most successful overseas operation results when most deci- 
sions can be made locally, where the greatest knowledge of the situa- 
tion is located and where the greatest flexibility of timing is needed 
—always, of course, within a framework of policy that preserves the 
common interest. 


A final important factor in organization is people—not so much 
people as individuals, but people as groups of individuals in particular 
cultures and environments, Class distinctions, language barriers, caste 
systems, differing religious beliefs, prestige, titles, and education 
often get mixed up with organizing and position design in overseas 
operations. But responsibilities can be separated without overlaps 
when the positions are carefully designed and the design is imple- 
mented to make it factual. 
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Getting Your Share of World Technology 


MELvin MANDELL” 


Importing technical ideas efficiently and speedily is now a grow- 
ing concern to many leading American companies. We are already 
obtaining valuable technology from Japan, Israel and Russia as well 
as from Western Europe. 


Among ways of keeping abreast of technical developments abroad 
are: (1) reading foreign trade journals or abstracts printed in lead- 
ing American trade magazines or put out by companies such as 
Research Information Service of New York; (2) obtaining reports 
from travelling American scientists; (3) sending executives to tech- 
nical conferences attended by foreign representatives. 


Licensing deals may be arranged through: (1) the American 
representatives of overseas companies, individuals or universities; 
(2) U. S. branch offices of foreign companies; (3) American brokers 
for foreign companies; (4) the National Research Development 
Corp., Washington, which handles the inventions of British govern- 
ment and university laboratories; (5) individual foreign inventors 
who bring their creations to this country. 


Many companies establish a permanent pipeline to overseas 
sources. They send executives overseas frequently, subscribe to over- 
seas intelligence services, or maintain permanent representatives 
abroad, usually trained scientists and engineers. A European profes- 
sional may be hired as an observer at a European salary, though 
he can't be expected to know the American company and its require- 
ments as well as an American. Or all foreign-based personnel may 
be used as part-time observers. However, the part-time observer 
may not be free to follow up a good deal. Experienced executives 
recommend picking a man out of the ranks who knows the company 
objectives. One experienced executive feels that a company executive 
can accomplish more in short visits than a permanent observer be- 
cause he is familiar with marketing problems. 


A full-time observer's salary ranges from $12,000 to $22,000 a 
year and the tab can go as high as $50,000 if it covers travel, office, 
and semi-annual liaison trips to the United States. However, the 


*Summarized by permission from Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, February, 
1959, 
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returns can more than offset the costs. For example, one American 
drug company is understood to be grossing $40 million a year on a 
tranquilizer formula imported from France. 


Companies may prefer to subscribe at a cost of about $9,000 per 
year to one of the overseas technical observation services, such as 
that of the Armour Research Foundation or the Stanford Research 
Institute, and others. 


An intriguing alternative is originating research and development 
at foreign labs. A. D. Little already has established a laboratory near 
the University of Edinburgh, and other companies will do work for 
American firms in their European facilities. The main reasons for 
having R & D performed overseas are that comparable American 
talent is tied up or non-existent, a fresh line of attack is needed, or 
the top man in the field is less likely to be tied to a company lab. 
The fact that costs are sometimes 50% under American industrial 
research rates is sometimes offset by added communications costs 
and the effects of poorer communication. 


As to places to prospect for research, experienced executives 
rank Germany and Great Britain on a par and list France, the Low- 
lands, Italy, Japan, Sweden and Austria in that order. The European 
Common Market will tend to erase national technical specialization 
in Europe and greatly expand production, intensifying their interest 
in automation, mechanization and labor saving devices. 


Companies active in this phase of international trade have en- 
countered several problems. One is that most foreign interests want 
whopping initial payments and high royalties without offering exclu- 
sivity while American companies prefer to pay a moderate royalty 
on an exclusive basis. At least three foreign governments—France, 
Great Britain, and Japan—must approve all contracts between na- 
tionals and outsiders relating to licenses or exchange of technology. 


Already most of the negotiations between giant American cor- 
porations and their foreign counterparts are on a trading basis. More- 
over, some smaller companies and American trade associations are 
following suit. A few American companies are setting up joint com- 
panies with the foreign originator. Or they establish the researchers 
in labs on their own soil. These labs could, within ECM, support 
local manufacturing operations. Where income is gained overseas, 
they are a way of building equity instead of paying high tariffs or 


waiting for the money to be released. 
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How to Maintain Productive Working 


Relationships With Overseas Managers 
W. J. Watace® 


Three of the most important specifics in dealing with your over- 
seas people are: confidence, authority, communication. 


When you select an individual to represent you overseas, there 
are three points on which you must have absolute confidence—his 
loyalty, his honesty and his ambition. If, at any time, you find your- 
self lacking confidence in any one of these, there is only one thing 
to do and that is, replace him. 


With this man in whom you have confidence established over- 
seas, you have no alternative if you are to have a successful operation 
but to give him the authority to act. This ability and right to act 
are the two factors that allow him to ride out the dips in the econ- 
omies and to make his operation profitable. Occasionally, you find 
yourself in an amazingly good competitive position solely because 
you have had the management skill at your disposal to take action 
when it was needed and your competition did not. 


Very few, if any, men abroad are authorities in all phases of 
business, but you will find groups, even amongst competitors, ex- 
changing ideas and making a pretty thorough analysis of how and 
when their business will have to adjust to meet the latest situation. 


To me the third specfic is probably the most important, that is 
—intelligent communication. One of the greatest errors is drowning 
foreign personnel in statistics regarding U. S. performace without 
giving a comparative picture based on actual situations in the field. 
Another area of great importance is the intelligent reporting to the 
field of opinions which appear in the U. S. press and trade journals 
on the news of his area. This information may call for a major change 
in operating plans. You can do little but call your field man’s atten- 
tion to these items. If he is the man that you have confidence in, 
he will know how to check the material and use it. 


There seems to me to be a great lack of communication of re- 
lated experience, Although most companies with broad international 
operations went through a severe time with inflation in Europe and 
later in China, I know of no company that has boiled down any of 


®*Manager of Training, Marketing Division, Worthington Corporation. Sum- 
marized by permission from Export Trade, March 238, 1959. 
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this experience and made it available to their Latin American group 
who, in many areas, are facing exactly the same situation. 


In the area of communications we have a two-way track. It is 
common knowledge that you may take a bright-eyed lovable Ameri- 
can boy and put him in the field and, Mister, you have created a 
prima donna. You get some of his letters and you say—Who does he 
think he is. It’s not who he thinks he is, it’s where he is. In many 
cases, he’s alone. In all cases he’s away from home. He has a thou- 
sand and one problems of which you will never be aware. He has 
no one else to complain to, so in many cases in pure desperation, he 
puts it in a letter. This is not a sign of poor adjustment. Generally 
it is a sign of a man who is taking about as many new situations 
each day and handling them as anyone you know. If you have con- 
fidence in the man there is seldom any reason to frame your com- 
munication in anything but the most encouraging manner. Many 
times, your wildest flights of imagination cannot picture what he is 
going through at the other end. 


There is no question that the top man must make his check of 
overseas investments and people. However, he seldom has time to 
do more than “wave the flag”. In many instances it would be better 
to send abroad specialists in your various operating departments. 
Don’t be too concerned with the language problem. If a good master 
mechanic from the home shop rolls up his sleeves and sets up a ma- 
chine in a foreign branch, he is doing more good in the areas of 
production and relations with local personnel than 10 visits of the 
big boss. About 50 percent of a manager's time overseas is spent in 
teaching American know-how, methods and attitudes. It is those 
experts who are in direct contact with the line operation abroad who 
do the greatest job. Their skills and a sympathetic approach to the 
problems of the field will do more to whip an organization together 
than any other single thing I know. 


I might offer at this time a solution which has been used by 
several companies. On occasion a retired individual in good health 
and with the proper skills has been sent abroad with his wife. The 
man, sort of a senior citizen type, generally does an outstanding job 
in teaching his particular skills. 


You will get good results overseas on the basis of the sugges- 
tions made in this paper, and you will also get a hidden benefit. You 
will get the best crop of candidates for future general management 
posts anyone could ask for. 
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Spending Patterns In U.K. and U. S. 


Lest C. Wricnt® 


One of the most important factors in fixing demand for consumer 
goods is personal income, not the size of the pay packet but the 
sum actually available beyond committed expenditures for what may 
be termed discretionary expenditure. 


Committed expenditures are largely for items, such as food, 
drink, tobacco, housing, fuel and light, clothing and essential trans- 
port, which are considered necessary in a modern society. In the 
post-war years, the amount spent in the United Kingdom on food- 
stuffs has been rising steadily. There has been a switch to more ex- 
pensive foods with more butter, canned fruit, sugar, meat, eggs and 
cheese being consumed and a falling demand for jam, flour and 
potatoes. This trend has implications for other goods. Once an econ- 
omy has been jerked into a higher food consumption pattern, the 
new standard will be relinquished only as a last resort. Spending on 
all committed items has been well maintained, or even increased, 
despite fluctuations in economic activity. The only item to remain 
constant in the post-war years is spending on essential public trans- 
portation despite increasing population and dispersal of industry. 
This raises the question of whether private motor transport may also 
contain a large committed element. 


Discretionary income goes into durables, entertainment, travel, 
services and savings. Whereas total disposable income in U. K. rose 
by some 1.7% per annum between 1948 and 1957, discretionary 
spending power increased by some 7% per annum. Whereas in 1948, 
27.6% of the net pay packet was set aside for non-essentials, by 1957 
this had risen to 37.5%. There has been a 30% rise between 1951 
and 1957 of net personal incomes. During the same period, discre- 
tionary spending power rose by 80%. This disproportionate rise 
after 1951 came with the accession of large numbers of people in the 
16 to 24 age group to the labor force. They have relatively high earn- 
ing powers, being in newer industries and working overtime. They 
have few family commitments and make relatively small contribu- 
tions to household expenses. It is estimated that these young people 


*University of Edinburgh. Summarized by permission from The Scottish Journal 
of Political Economy, February, 1959. 
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have £900 million of purchasing power, most of it discretionary. 
Thus a quarter of all income available for non-essential buying may 
be controlled by this group. 


Lesser factors may also be present. The ever-increasing older 
portion of the population may be spending less on committed items 
such as clothing and more on services. Endowment policies which are 
now maturing at an increasing rate, capital gains and large wins in 
football pools may all encourage non-essential spending. 


In the post-war years, the proportion of discretionary spending 
taken by consumer durables rose from 26.9% in 1948 to a peak of 
30% in 1954. Now consumer durables account for 25%. This failure 
of durables to keep pace with discretionary spending has partly 
been the result of government restrictions; but, more significantly, 
youngsters are not much interested in durables (motorcycles and 
record players excepted). Instead they spend on “fashion” clothing, 
drink, snacks, and the “pleasures of addiction”. Thus there is the 
paradox that the younger generation seems to be largely cash cus- 
tomers while their elders resort extensively to credit buying. 


Beyond the 25% of discretionary spending used for consumer 
durables, 23% goes for savings (which have risen in the past five 
years). Services, which may become an ever stronger competitor 
for uncommitted money, take 52%. 


A glance at the post-war American scene shows that discretionary 
spending power increased 20% per annum between 1948 and 1956. 
Discretionary expenditure formed 22.9% of disposable income in 
1948 and rose to 35.4% in 1956. Today consumer durables account 
for 36% of all U. S. discretionary spending. Savings take some 20%, 
leaving some 40% for miscellaneous services. 


In Britain and America, customers display, in differing degrees: 
(a) a tendency to cling to higher food and service standards; (b) a 
faster rise in discretionary income than in disposable income; and 
(c) a lag in expenditure on consumer durables compared with all 
discretionary expenditure. 


These conclusions have important implications for the United 
Kingdom both as regards marketing problems raised by the increase 
in teen-age incomes and in re-assessing the part played by consumer 
durables in the British economy. 


Editor's note: A two page chart gives many comparative statistics. 
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Recent Developments In The 
Clearance of Manpower Between 
Western European Countries 


Within the majority of Western European countries, there are 
well-developed national systems for manpower clearance, that is, 
procedures for bringing together an employment vacancy in one 
area and a suitable applicant from another. However, although inter- 
national clearance systems have been under discussion since 1919, 
little progress was made until after World War II. There is now a 
complex network of international clearance agencies linking the 
majority of Western European countries. 


These systems may be divided into two categories: (1) multi- 
lateral ones, providing for mutual clearance between all signatories 
and (2) bilateral ones providing for mutual clearance between two 
countries only. Among those in the first category are agreements 
among the member nations of the Brussels Treaty Organization, the 
Western European Union, the Nordic Common Employment Market, 
and Benelux. Some of these arrangements have resulted in a number 
of clearances. For example, 2,350 Belgians were placed in the other 
countries during the first four months of the Benelux agreement. 


Until the introduction of multilateral systems, the usual method 
of arranging for hiring workers in one European country for employ- 
ment in another was by agreement between the two countries con- 
cerned. The great majority of transfers still take place in accordance 
with bilateral agreements. 


Italy, the most important exporter of workers, has agreements 
with several other countries for the recruitment of Italian workers. 
Spain has agreements with Belgium and France; and Greece has an 
agreement with Belgium. The principal activity is group recruit- 
ment of unskilled workers for seasonal work in agriculture or build- 
ing; however, in certain cases, skilled workers are recruited. In 1956, 
the French recruitment service in Italy recruited 30,000 seasonal 
workers and 53,000 longer term workers. 


The recruiting country accepts responsibility for the standard 
of the vacancies offered; and the supply country, responsibility for 
the quality of the candidates. In general, arrangements work smooth- 


*Summarized by permission from International Labour Review, February, 1959, 
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ly. Recruiting countries have frequently praised the quality of the 
applicants, and supply countries have in general been satisfied with 
the vacancies. The matching of applicant and vacancy is done with 
considerable understanding. Both the German and French recruit- 
ment missions encourage men from the same village to travel to- 
gether, and they attach great importance to workers’ receiving a 
favorable first impression of the country where they are to work. 
Of the Italian workers recruited by France in 1956, about 15 per cent 
had to be placed a second or third time in other employment, but 
only 2 per cent had to be returned to Italy as unsuitable. 


A number of bilateral administrative arrangements between em- 
ployment services have grown up to deal with individual clearance. 
An example is the cooperation between the employment services of 
Germany and the Netherlands. The worker makes application in his 
own country. Successful applicants are transported daily to and 
from work by pooled bus services operating up to 50 miles inside 
the German frontier. Another arrangement places around 900 German 
girls a year in domestic employment in Britain. 


In some cases, an employment service deals directly with em- 
ployers or applicants in a foreign country. The Austrian employ- 
ment service, in particular, has direct relationships with Swiss, 
Swedish and other employers. A small amount of clearance is also 
done through professional or student associations and between pri- 
vate employment services. 


In addition, there is much independent travelling of persons 
to take up jobs to which they have been introduced by friends, or 
to look for any employment they can find. Within common employ- 
ment areas, such movement is entirely free. Between most other 
European countries, visas for tourists have been abolished and, in 
several, tourists may take employment. Independent movement is 
common even where there is effective clearance machinery. For 
instance, in the Nordic Employment Market, the number placed after 
travel is 10 to 15 times the number placed by clearance procedures 
before travel. In a period of declining employment, such haphazard 
wandering would have serious social consequences both for the 
country concerned and for the foreign work seeker. 


Although the course which will be taken in Western Europe 
towards closer economic integration cannot be accurately forecast, 
it appears likely that there will be need for fuller and better organ- 
ized movement of workers from one country to another. 
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What Makes A Russian Manager Tick? 


CAROLINE Brp* 


My great-grandfather laid out Madison, Wis., cut down a 
Bunyanesque number of pine trees, and built the state’s first capi- 
tol. Today he seems to lean out of his picture, faded but hard as 
nails. If I found myself in a fight I’d hope to have him on my side, 
but I’m not sure he'd stick even to his own great-granddaughter. 
To me he stands for an indigenous American type, inhabiting the 
nineteenth century, that I call the Old Mill Owner: sweaty, self- 
denying, insensitive, future-minded, and hell-bent on production. 


The Old Mill Owners were tough gents. They live today only 
in portraits and it’s a good thing they can’t get out of their frames. 
Luckily, they are all dead. Or so I thought. This June I talked with 
a half dozen of them in Moscow. The Old Mill Owners are still alive 
and they are not on our side. If we ever have to fight them, they 
will have the moral drop on us because they closely resemble our 
great-grandfathers. 


Mr. great-grandfather would have approved of them. To begin 
with, the Russian managers I met work. They are paid by no-nonsense 
piece rates on bonuses shamelessly based on output which would 
embarrass the daylights out of any American manager called upon to 
administer them. The Soviet people accept payment on the basis of 
production because they live in a world of scarcity where it is 
patently more blessed to produce than to consume. They patch their 
best pants and wear pajamas at home to save the patches. They are 
making a virtue of self-denial—even in sex—in a way that uncan- 
nily recalls the morals of a period when the United States was an 
agricultural country accumulating the capital for industrialization. 
And like that generation, they look for their reward in the future. 
It goes without saying that the engineers, the men who “understand 
production” are at present more valuable than salesmen. 


In Russia there really are no salesmen. The closest thing to a 
Madison Avenue type is the tolkach or pusher, a charmer whose 
persuasive skills are applied to buying, not selling. His function and 
style recall the expediters who flourished briefly in wertime Wash- 
ington. There are also those who attempt to sell their place in line 


*Staff Writer of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy. Summarized by permission from Sales 
Management, January 2, 1959. 
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before a store. Both are Soviet criminals, guilty of the sin of 
“speculation”. 


Like most of the Soviet elite, the managers I interviewed in 
Moscow are engineers. In desperation, I sought and obtained an 
audience with Comrade Kamenev, Director of GUM, the state de- 
partment store. Selling was no problem to Comrade Kamenev. He 
told me he could sell many times his present volume if only he 
could get the goods. And he was doing something about it. He has 
a large staff of engineers who scour the factories of the Soviet Union 
snooping for scrap metal or “reserves” that can be made up into 
something GUM can offer for sale. Comrade Kamenev was quite 
embarrassed by the lines that form outside GUM whenever word 
of the arrival of durable goods leaks out. On my next trip to Mos- 
cow, he promised, there would be enough for everyone. “You think 
we look shabby,” he accused, “but not for long. You will see.” 


“Look,” I told the astonished interpreter to tell him. “I don't 
think you're shabby and if the people in Moscow don't have every- 
thing, they have more than my great-grandfather did. He was born 
in a log cabin just like the ones you are trying to hide behind those 
new buildings, but he didn’t die in one. You people are like him 
and you are going to have everything we have and you ought to 
get it faster because you've got our experience to go by. What I 
want to know is this: When you get it as we have, what are you 
going to do with it?” 


“When we have everything?” he queried. “No problem. We 
will make new things. There is no end to good. We always progress. 
We will make better things, things our inventors have not yet in- 
vented.” The solution to full production, he was saying, is more 
production. What Comrade Kamenev doesn’t realize is that human 
wants are not limitless. They have to be created as cleverly as the 
goods themselves. When an economy gets to this point, the sales- 
man emerges as a savior and is rewarded accordingly. 


The Russian preoccupation with “culture” which to them seems 
to mean know-how in consumption reminds us that we had a whole 
generation of immigrants who had to learn to use the things the 
Old Mill Owners produced, and education for consumption is still 
a problem. In this country, we urbanized the farmer not only through 
schools but through newspapers, ads, and Fuller Brush men. When 
the Russians get everything we have, they'll need salesmen too. 
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The Canadian Banking System 


W. E. McLavucuuin*® 


Perhaps the broadest area of difference between U. S. and 
Canadian banks is that a Canadian bank is a bank of branches, com- 
pared to an American bank which is either a unit bank or a bank 
with branches. Under our [the Canadian] system, the Head Office is 
the nerve center where the administrative and policy decisions are 
made and where all branch figures are totaled up. With rare excep- 
tions, the Head Office does not deal with the public, makes no loans 
and receives no deposits. There are nine chartered banks in Canada 
with 4,615 branches. These banks operate under the federal Bank 
Act. They have no charters of their own as these are incorporated 
in the Bank Act which is reviewed and revised every ten years, thus 
permitting a modern and flexible banking system. 


The management of a bank devolves upon its head office which 
controls through supervision of large credits, exchange transactions, 
etc., and provides service to the branches in the form of clearing 
facilities, advertising, centralized purchasing, in short anything that 
can be done more efficiently on a centralized basis. 


Under the Head Office are the divisions, usually divided on a 
provincial basis, with a resident supervisor in charge of each. Under 
these come the branch managers. Each branch receives deposits, 
makes loans, and has a direct account with the head office. Each 
prepares a number of basic returns which are submitted to the 
Head Office, in some cases through the supervision district. The 
Head Office consolidates certain of these and submits them to the 
Bank of Canada which merges the data for all banks. 


Clearings between banks in Canada are made through ordinary 
checks and through settlements with the Bank of Canada for Gov- 
ernment items such as coupons, the Bank of Canada acting as fiscal 
agent for the Government. We have nothing similar to U. S. “Federal 
funds” in Canada and we have no such thing as “Bank of Canada 
funds”. Deposits of the chartered banks with the Bank of Canada 
are not transferable between banks and no security transactions are 


* Assistant General Manager, The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. Summarized 
by permission from Auditgram, January, 1959. 
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completed in what you would call “cleared funds”. If one bank is 
short in its deposit requirements with the Bank of Canada, that bank 
must take its own corrective measures by calling day-to-day loans 
or selling securities or by borrowing from the Bank of Canada. 
Comptrollers have been employed in Canada only since 1954. They 
usually report direct to the president on any matters involving the 
spending of the bank’s money. With the exception of salaries, all 
branch operating expenses come under the jurisdiction of the 
comptroller. 


At least once a year, the Inspector-General of Banks, who is 
a federal government appointee, examines the affairs of each char- 
tered bank. He has access to all records and to the cash and secur- 
ity holdings of the banks, and is entitled to any information he may 
require. At the conclusion of each examination, he reports direct 
to the Minister of Finance. The Inspector-General usually confines 
his visits to the Head Office of each bank. At the annual general 
meeting of each bank, its shareholders appoint and approve two 
auditors. They do not inspect every branch but rely on our internal 
auditors as to the condition of all but a few of the large branches. 


Canadian banks have established their own internal inspection 
procedures, usually under the control of the chief inspector located 
at the Head Office. Surprise examinations are conducted at every 
branch at least once in each fiscal year. In addition to a thorough 
check by assistant inspectors of the financial soundness of the branch, 
an anaylsis of the condition of the loaning business of the branch is 
made by the senior inspector. He also meets as many as possible 
of the branch clientele and he observes and discusses with the man- 
ager the individual staff members. In larger offices a permanent audit 
staff functions as a regular department of the bank, checking each 
day’s entries in detail. 


The performance of internal inspection and audit duties is not 
regarded as a career in itself but rather as a phase in the general 
training of officers. In our Canadian banks, every junior is a poten- 
tial president. The training of each man is so arranged that he 
acquires a growing knowledge of the basic principles shaping man- 
agement attitudes, and this knowledge enables the staff as a whole 
to interpret in an intelligent way the standing instructions and new 
directives issued from time to time. As I see it, this system of staff 
development in its broad aspect and with its practical application 
represents the most significant method of control in Canadian banking. 
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The Forum section of each issue presents 
two or more articles and an editorial on a 
The subject of current interest. The views are 
those of the authors and do not necessari- 


fF orum ly represent the attitudes of the Advisory 
Council or Editorial Board. 


The U. S. International Trade Position 








Editorial: Dividends, Food and Survival 


Something is happening to the U. S. international trade posi- 
tion. The varied comments in our Forum are indicative of the 
concern present in informed circles and of the pressures for action 
which they can engender. To guide us in determining a sound 
national policy, it will be well to look broadly at our situation in 
the world economy—where we are now and where we are going. 


As a basis for this analysis, a few facts will be helpful. Accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, our income from exports and services 
in 1958 was $23.1 billion and our expenditures for imports and serv- 
ices was $20.5 billion. Thus on a trading basis we had a net fiscal 
inflow of $2.6 billion. The other major items in the 1958 balance of 
payments were: net increase in U. S. investments abroad—$2.8 
billion; government grants and loans—$2.8 billion; and net gold 
exports—$2.3 billion.*® 


Looking back a few years, the main trends are: (1) a substan- 
tial increase in volume of exports and services sold (1947- 49 average, 
$17.3 billion); (2) a radical cut in the “dollar gap” mainly through 
a rapid increase of imports and services bought (1947-49 average, 


$9.4 billion); and a tremendous increase in the rate of investment 
(1947-49 average, $800 million). 


To these statistics we may add what we know of the major 
features of the evolving world economy to derive a picture of our 
trading position for the future. 


First, our creditor status obligates others to make substantial 
annual payments to us. U. S. investments abroad now stand at about 
$28 billion and loans by our government add another $10 billion. 


* Business Week, February 28, 1959, p. 109. 
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Projecting a healthy rate of return on these investments and service 
of the loans, we must anticipate a $3 to $4 billion inflow from these 
sources, 


Second, the United States is losing its comparative advantage 
as a manufacturer in many fields. As living standards rise and mar- 
kets coalesce, production on an ever larger scale will become 
feasible in other countries. The rise in living standards will carry 
with it an increase in wage levels, but we may expect that foreign 
wages will remain significantly below those of the United States for 
many years. Foreign mass producers may therefore compete effec- 
tively with U. S. exporters and, if not restricted by tariffs, they will 
make increasing inroads in the United States market. 


Third, vast areas of the world are overpopulated and unable 
to provide adequate food for their rapidly increasing, impover- 
ished populations. The United States by contrast sharply curtails 
agricultural production and possesses tremendous surplus food sup- 
plies—a full year’s crop of wheat, for example. Such an imbalance 
is neither economically sound nor socially just. Over the long term 
it is untenable. Until a few years ago, free immigration gave an 
opportunity for others to share our bounty. Currently the PL 480 
program channels some of our surplus abroad, but it is a temporary 
expedient. The volume of agricultural products moving in normal 
commercial channels must in time increase, for here, rather than in 
manufacturing, apparently lies our long term comparative advantage. 


Fourth, the Russians have declared economic war. Pressures 
for greater economic benefits from their own people, will for the 
most part limit their efforts to well selected aid programs and 
malicious sorties designed to disrupt normal trade. In aggregate 
therefore the Soviet offensive need not worry us. 


The real threat of the Soviet offensive lies in its capacity to 
put the spotlight on unsound and unjust aspects of our own eco- 
nomic policy and thereby to foment trouble. Politically communism 
has succeeded in vast areas by playing on dissatisfactions bred of 
colonialism, class distinctions and racial prejudice. Similar seeds of 
discontent are present in the heavy demands for service of foreign 
investments, our tariff policy and the limited access to our agricul- 
tural wealth. 


DO ny erswe ove, 
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We Are Pricing Ourselves 
Out of World Markets? 


Ernest R. BrEECH® 


There is a tremendous new strength and growth in the Euro- 
pean economy. Countries are enjoying greater national solvency, 
higher employment, and climbing living standards. A great single 
mass market is developing, and European industry is mobilizing 
furiously to meet it. Since 1950, Europe’s economy has been overtak- 
ing us at an accelerated pace. In the period 1950 through 1957, for 
example, Europe’s Gross National Product increased 88 per cent 
compared to our 49 per cent. Europe’s recovery has been a major 
goal of this country, but we must admit that the rate of Europe’s 
progress poses new problems for us. 


Traditionally, of course, Europe’s wage scales have been sub- 
stantially lower than ours. The current hourly base rate for a Ford 
assembly line worker here is $2.44, exclusive of fringe benefits, com- 
pared with $1.05 in the United Kingdom and $.69 in Cologne, Ger- 
many. American industry has been able to meet competition because 
of its greater capital investment, its superior plant, equipment, man- 
agerial methods, and economies of scale. We now have largely lost 
this advantage. Europeans have a great awareness today of the 
economies of scale, and they are fast integrating much of their heavy 
industry. Moreover, they are adopting modern managerial organiza- 
tion and practices. While wise and statesmanlike labor leaders and 
workers in England, Germany and other countries have refused to 
press for wage increases that they felt their countries could ill 
afford, our repeated wage increases have steadily widened the cost 
gap between ourselves and Europe and cut sharply into our former 
advantage in productivity. 


It seems to me that there are three possible ways of meeting 
the challenge that threatens our competitive position not only in 
world markets but also in our own domestic markets. 


First, we can return to a more restrictive trade policy. This 
would bring sharp reprisals, tending to seal us off from growing 
markets throughout the world. The effects of reprisals on the cost of 


*Chairman of the Board, Ford Motor Company, Summarized by permission from 

Connecticut Industry, February, 1959. Taken from an address made by Mr. 
Breech at the annual Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce Dinner, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., December 1, 1958. 
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imported materials, on which we increasingly depend, also could 
be severe. The long-term effect would be to contract the scope of 
our economic activity, to throttle our growth and to weaken our 
influence in the world. It would deny Americans the benefits of 
progressively lower cost and more efficient production, which are 
the normal outgrowth of competition from abroad. 


Second, we can accelerate the movement of American produc- 
tion abroad to take advantage of lower wage rates. American manu- 
facturers of goods having a large labor content are increasingly 
procuring and manufacturing abroad for sale in the American mar- 
ket. What is now a trickle may grow to a flood which could disrupt 
both production and employment patterns in the United States. 


Third, we can make the effort to maintain our competitive posi- 
tion in design, quality, costs and prices at home and abroad. 


We must be granted free competitive access to foreign markets. 
Today, some European countries have tariff and quota barriers so 
effective as virtually to exclude all imports of various U. S. manu- 
factured goods. Take the case of automobiles. Our tariff on imported 
cars is 814%. A car with a list price of $3,600, including taxes, in 
the United States would, in England, cost about $8,000, including an 
import penalty composed of a 30% duty. There is also a 60% 
purchase tax but it is applied without discrimination. And imports 
are further limited by severe quotas and restrictive devices. 


However, even if we could achieve perfectly free access to 
world markets, it would do us little good unless we find ways to 
make our costs and, consequently, prices, competitive. To do this, 
we can, first of all, intensify the development and introduction of 
more efficient cost-saving machinery and methods. 


But ultimately, the great problem before us lies in halting the 
trend toward inflation. Though the reasons behind the waning value 
of the dollar are complex, the most insidious single factor of all has 
been repeated annual wage gains in excess of productivity. Let us 
hope that the impetus for change will come from an American public 
that understands the nature of the problem and acts in its own 
enlightened self-interest. To understand that problem, it needs all 
the help it can get from industry, labor, government, our schools 
and our mass media of communication. If enough of us recognize 
this situation now, it is not too late to set a new course, to stop the 
inflationary trend, to hold our own markets and in time to rebuild 
our dwindling export markets. 
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The United States and World Markets 


CHARLES EDMUNDSON® 


The United States has reason to be concerned about its position 
in international trade. The worst competition is threatened not from 
Russia, though that is the most discussed competitor today, but from 
Germany and Japan, where the United States has subsidized a robust 
economic revival, and from Communist China. 


The United States has 35% of the world’s industrial capacity 
but only 17% of the world’s export trade. The American export 
figure is even weaker than these figures would indicate because 
foreign countries get the exchange to pay for a large part of Amer- 
ican exports by means of dollars received outside normal commerce. 
For instance, $2.2 billion worth of agricultural surpluses “sold” in 
1958 were “paid for” in non-convertible local currencies. In most 
cases this money was returned to the foreign governments concerned 
for local development projects. This, of course, is “dumping” in the 
purest sense of the word. 


Most economists say the remedy lies in reducing tariffs. There 
is truth in this, but it is not the whole truth. Due to negotiated reduc- 
tions and depreciation of the dollar (which has decreased the impact 
of specific duties set at so many cents per unit) the over all average 
levy on dutiable goods has been reduced from 24% to about 11% 
between 1934 and 1958. 


In the same period, the United States, while preaching the free 
market to the world, has gone a long way toward abandoning it. 
When farm prices were subsidized, some statesmen pleaded that 
these subsidies should not apply to exported commodities. This sen- 
sible advice was disregarded. So our agricultural export market was 
handed over in considerable part to foreign countries. In the five 
years before crop control went into effect, the United States exported 
an annual average of 7.7 million bales of cotton. In the five years 
ending in 1957, it exported an annual average of 4.5 million bales 
although world consumption in this period rose 54%. For decades 
after “infant industries” had become husky adults, businessmen still 
demanded stiff tariffs to heighten profits. With such protection, some 
industries became too soft to compete in the world market. For ex- 


°Summarized by permission from Western World, February, 1959, 
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ample, foreign producers now invade the American market with 
prices on many steel products as much as 40% under ours. 


The advancing industrialization of Asia represents a greater 
concern for American industry than do the manufacturing plants of 
Europe. The Japanese are pushing into quality goods in which cheap 
but efficient workmanship will give a larger advantage, and they are 
not neglecting heavy industry. They are moving up on Australia’s 
steel and pig iron industry, and they built twice the ship tonnage 
of Great Britain in 1957. 


Under the spur of communist discipline, China may come for- 
ward even faster than Japan did. Already Japan is admitting that 
China is undermining Japan’s markets throughout southeast Asia. 


In some respects, communist competition could prove a bless- 
ing, for example in aiding the breakup of international cartels in 
aluminum, petroleum and other products. Until Russia entered the 
world market in the spring of 1958, the international aluminum mar- 
ket was controlled by the United States and Canada. Russia’s action 
in cutting the price of aluminum 12% that year was beneficial, 
especially to the poorer two-thirds of the world. 


Forty years ago, Oswald Spengler, the pessimist-prophet of 
Naziism predicted that the colonial and former colonial areas would 
“revenge” themselves on the Western world by appropriating West- 
ern technology and turning it against the white men. In this context, 
he lumped the Russians with the “colored peoples”. The competition 
which Spengler foresaw is now here, and more is on the way. It 
will do far more to satisfy “the revolution of expectations” in Asia 
and Africa than Point Four and the Colombo Plan put together. 


This competition will call for wisdom, foresight and adjustment 
on the part of the United States and Western Europe. It will call 
for willingness to accept stringent competition in the foreign market 
to a greater degree than most of the Western world has been willing 
to accept hitherto. Failure to adjust to new conditions could force us 
in the direction of economic self-sufficiency. We would better do 
some soul searching about conditions at home which hamper us in 
world trade. To seek in Russia—or Japan, or China—a demon to 
blame for self-induced ills will only divert us from the real problem. 
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Soviet Economic Aid 
JosepH BERLINER® 


In India, a great steel mill, financed by generous Soviet credits, 
is rising from the earth. In Cairo, an experimental nuclear reactor 
is being constructed under the supervision of Soviet technical per- 
sonnel, and Egyptian scientists to staff it are studying in Moscow. 
Czechs are building and equipping sugar plants in Ceylon, and in 
Cambodia textile equipment from China will be delivered free. 
Between 1953 when Soviet aid got under way until the end of 1957, 
the Soviet Bloc had entered into aid agreements with the under- 
developed countries to somewhat more than 1.5 billion dollars, almost 
all of it in the form of credits which must be repaid at 214% interest. 


By way of comparison, between 1948 and 1957, the U. S. govern- 
ment had provided the rest of the world with $60-odd billion, 80 to 
90% of it in grants. 


For a variety of reasons, Soviet aid is attractive to underdevel- 
oped countries. The very novelty is one advantage, as the Soviet 
program has not had time to accumulate a burden of disappoint- 
ments, compromises and irritations. By and large, the U.S.S.R. has 
succeeded in identifying itself with opposition to imperialism. As a 
socialist nation, it avoids identification with profit seeking material- 
ism. And, as a part Asian nation, it is able to present itself as free 
from the taint of white supremacy. In a relatively short time it has 
realized the high level of economic development that the under- 
developed countries aspire to. The low interest rate is appealing 
because it makes an agreement seem businesslike; yet it is lower 
than the 4 to 5% required by Western lenders including the World 
Bank. The Soviet policy of ceremonially presenting gifts such as 
the equipment for a 100 bed hospital given Afghanistan in 1955 
seems more desirable to recipient countries than U. S. grants. A 
grant is, after all, something a richer nation gives a poorer. A gift 
is something a friend gives a friend. 


On the other hand, the Soviet anti-religious tradition is disturb- 
ing to some countries; and, in many, there is active fear of com- 
munist subversion. 


*Professor of Economics, Syracuse University. (New York, Praeger, 1958.) 232 p. 
Summarized by permission. 
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However, the choice is not Soviet or Western aid. It is rather 
how much to accept or seek from both. 


We cannot know the price the Soviet leaders will be willing to 
pay for whatever advantages they hope to gain from their aid 
program. A doubling or even trebling of the present program would 
be feasible, provided the goods to be delivered were spread over a 
reasonable number of industries. However, an expansion of exports 
in trade large enough to make the U.S.S.R. a major supplier of many 
underdeveloped countries would place a great strain on the Soviet 
economy. 


The aid program, by providing alternatives to Western aid, may 
destroy military and political alliances such as SEATO, and it may 
increase the attractiveness of neutrality for uncommitted nations. 
The Soviet policy of offering aid with “no strings attached” as to the 
use to which loans are to be put may cause increasing resentment 
against the policy of Western aid agencies in insisting on a detailed 
analysis of the economic usefulness of the projects they are asked 
to finance. 


In the future, it appears most likely that the Soviet leaders will 
be satisfied with a modest program. Aid on this scale ensures that 
the field is not left clear for the United States and it provides a 
sufficient material basis for magnification by propaganda. A program 
of the present size can be entrusted to a few top-flight administrators, 
thus avoiding the bureaucratic blunders almost inevitable in a larger 
program. Also jealousy among the satellites will be smaller if the 
program is not large. 


The Western nations would do well to create and use to a 
greater extent an international agency to handle aid to under- 
developed nations. Recipients who may resent the necessity for having 
to accept grants from a single country may feel differently about 
grants made by an international agency. Interest-free loans might 
be an effective device for free-world lending. The loans would not 
be charity; yet, being interest free, they would represent a proper 
act of generosity, particularly when coming from an international 
agency. Again such an agency might appear less self-interested than 
an individual country in giving or lending money. 


Furthermore, the more we use multilateral agencies, the greater 
the pressure on the Russians to do the same. If they too used inter- 
national agencies, the free world’s fears of the implications of 
Soviet aid would be greatly and properly reduced. 
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General Management 


FOREIGN LICENSING AGREEMENTS: II. 
CONTRACT NEGOTIATONS AND AD- 
MNISTRATION. (Studies in Business Policy, 
No. 91). National Industrial Conference 
Board. (460 Park Ave., N.Y. 22), 1959. 95 
p., $4.00 (associates) $20.00 (others). (I. 
listed in Winter, 1959, International Execu- 
tive.) A detailed report on how to formulate 


contracts and administer foreign licensing 
agreements. Many charts and sample con- 
tracts. 


NOW TO ORGANIZE OVERSEAS COM- 
PANIES TO ACHIEVE MAXIMUM PROF- 
ITABILITY. sy ANDREW W. BRAINERD. Ex- 
port Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), Part I: 
Mar. 16, 1959, pp. 6-7+-; Part II: Mar. 23, 
1959, pp. 17+; Part III: Mar. 30, 1959 pp. 
6-7+-. In a speech presented at the Overseas 
Operations Conference of the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Feb. 9- 
11, 1959, attorney discusses problems and 
basic conceptions of overseas business. 


ORGANIZING FOR OVERSEAS OPERA- 
TIONS. sy F. D. Crowrner. The Manage- 
ment Review. (1515 Broadway, N.Y.), Mar., 
1959, pp. 9-13+. Summarized in this issue. 


GETTING YOUR SHARE OF WORLD 
TECHNOLOGY. sy MeEtvin’ MANDELL. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. (99 
Church St., N.Y.), Feb., 1959, pp. 42-43+. 
Summarized in this issue. 


BUSINESSMEN IN FOREIGN POLICY. sy 
Davin S. McLELLAN AND Cnartes E. 
Woopnouse. The Southwestern Social Sci- 
ence Quarterly. (Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Texas), Mar., 1959, pp. 282-290. A survey 
of the rise in the proportion of businessmen 
in foreign policy making sections of the gov- 
ernment under Eisenhower and some criticism 
of the effect this has had. 


HOW TO MAINTAIN PRODUCTIVE 
WORKING RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OVERSEAS MANAGERS. sy W. J. Wat- 
LACE. Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), 
Mar. 23, 1959, pp. 16. Summarized in this 
issue. 


HOW REYNOLDS METAL WON CON- 


TROL OF BRTISH ALUMINUM. Magazine 
of Wall Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y.), Jan. 
31, 1959, pp. 462-464+. A case study. 


HOW REYNOLDS WON THE BATTLE. 
Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.), 
Jan. 17, 1959, pp. 59-68. The story behind 
the capture of British Aluminum by Reynolds 
Metals Co. and its London partner, Tube In- 
vestments, Ltd., from Aluminum Company of 
America. 


HOW H. J. HEINZ COMPANY HAS EN- 
TERED THE EUROPEAN COMMON MAR- 
KET. sy J. F. ALuen. Export Trade. 20 
Vesey St., N.Y.), April 6, 1959, pp. 10-11+. 
A case history of the objectives, problems and 
solutions of the H. J. Heinz Company in in- 
ternational expansion. By the executive vice 
president of the company. 


HOW A U. S. ENGINEER-CONSTRUCTOR 
SERVES AS CONSULTING ENGINEER TO 
OVERSEAS CLIENTS. sy F. W. Ancve. 
International Trade Review. (253 Broadway, 
N.Y. 7), Mar., 1959, pp. 13-14. The vice 
president and engineering manager of Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp. describes the 
work of his company overseas. 


TWA’S SERVICES TO ETHIOPIA. sy Tue- 
oporRE GEIGER. National Planning Associa- 
tion. (1606 New Hampshire Ave., NW, 
Washington 9, D.C.), 1959, 80 p. $1.00. A 
case study of how TWA helped the Imperial 
Ethiopian Government to establish Ethiopian 
Airlines and develop it over the past 13 
years. Much background material on the econ- 
omy of Ethiopia included. This is the eighth 
case study in a series on United States Busi- 
ness Performance Abroad. 


BUILDING AN INTERNATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS. sy Peter F. Greene. International 
Trade Review. (253 Broadway, N.Y. 7), 
Feb., 1959, pp. 10-11+.. A case sutdy of the 
building of an international business in which 
products are sold and manufactured in seven 
foreign areas by the Bettinger Corporation of 
Milford, Mass. 


A CONTRACTOR LOOKS AT FOREIGN 
PROJECTS. sy CuHarves Ratucas, Jr., (as 
told to O. Mary Hix). Foreign Trade.. 
(Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), Feb. 
14, 1959, pp. 14-16. The problems, risks, 
and opportunities in foreign construction con- 
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tracts discussed by the vice-president and 
managing director of Canadian Comstock 


Company Limited. Includes 
advice. 


some how-to 


SINGER: A HARDENING OF THE AS- 
SETS. Fortune. (9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.), 
Jan., 1959, pp. 85-144+; MIGHTY SING- 
ER’S NEW COMPETITION. Fortune. Feb., 
1959, pp. 105-112+. A two-part study by 
Gilbert Burck. The problems of Singer Man- 
ufacturing Company at home and abroad 
analyzed in great detail. 


INVESTING AND LICENSING CONDI- 
TIONS IN THIRTY-TWO LEADING MAR- 
KETS, 1958 ed. Business International, (200 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.), 1958, paper $50.00. An 
analysis of regulations governing manufactur- 
ing and licensing in 32 foreign countries and 
an evaluation of conditions in these countries. 


PROBLEMS OF INVESTING ABROAD. BY 
L. I. Estrin. The C Fi 
Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y. 7), Feb. 5, 
1959, pp. 16+. A retired vice president of 
Irving Trust Co. (N.Y.) (in an address at 
City College of New York) discusses invest- 
ment abroad. - 
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INVENTORIES AND THE _ BUSINESS 
CYCLE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
CANADA. sy CLarEeNcE L. BARBER. Toron- 
to: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1958, 132 p. 
$3.50. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS VEN- 
TURES IN MEXICO. sy Georce KALMAN- 
OFF AND BENJAMIN RETCHIKMAN. New York: 
Columbia Univ., 1959, 115 p. (Country 
Studies No. 5, in Joint International Business 
Ventures, a research project of Columbia 
University). This study includes background 
material on the Mexican economy and the 
development of foreign investment there, and 
then discusses in detail joint venturing in 
Mexico, including indiviudal case studies on 
the experience of several companies. 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISE: ITS GROWTH 
AND ORGANIZATION. sy R. S. Epwanrps 
AND H. TownsENpD. New York: St. Martin’s, 
1958, 607 p. $12.50. Two London School 
of Economics professors survey business en- 
terprise in Britain, especially considering the 
relations of Government with industry. The 
first half of the book contains many case 
studies of British firms. 


INTER-FIRM COMPARISON: AN IN- 
CENTIVE TO PRODUCTIVITY. Paris: The 
European Productivity Agency of OEEC, 
1958, 352 p. $3.00. (Available from OEEC, 
1346 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington 6, 
D.C.). 34 papers presented at the First In- 
ternational Conference of Inter-Firm Com- 
parison held in Vienna, Sept., 1956, by EPA. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS VEN- 
TURES IN BURMA. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Law School, 1959, 126 p. (Country 





Studies No. 4, in Joint International Business 
Ventures, a research project of Columbia 
University). A study of the economy of 
Burma, joint business ventures there, and 
several case studies of individual companies 
prepared by a group of Burmese scholars. 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGE IN INDIA. sy 
Grorce Rosen. Glencoe (Ill.): Free Press, 
1958, 243 p. $5.00. The cement, paper, iron 
and steel, textile, and sugar industries are 
used as a base for a study of industrial 
growth since 1937. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRY IN 
AUSTRALIA. Economics Dept. Australia and 
New Zealand Bank Ltd. (71 Cornhill, Lon- 
don EC 3, England), 67 p. Free. This 
booklet answers questions about market po- 
tential in Australia, forms of business organ- 
ization, basic services, the labour supply, 
taxation, and business regulations. Charts and 
maps. 


Marketing 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DOING IMPORT 
AND EXPORT BUSINESS. (Fifth rev. ed.). 
Foreign Commerce Department, Chamber of 
Commerce. (Washington 6, D.C.), 1959, 187 
p. paper $2.00. An outline of the methods 
and procedures of importing and exporting. 


AGENCY’S FOREIGN AD PLAN DRAWS 
CLIENTS. Printer’s Ink. (635 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.), Feb. 27, 1959, pp. 82-83. A study of 
the methods of MacManus, John & Adams 
abroad. 


HOW PHILCO SOLVES ITS OVERSEAS 
MARKETING PROBLEMS ON A LOCAL 
LEVEL. Printer’s Ink. (635 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.), Jan. 9, 1959, pp. 46-48. A case study 
of Philco’s marketing methods in Latin Amer- 
ica, France, Canada and Sweden, 


MARKETING CRISIS: WHERE TO FIND 
MARKETS FOR OUR IDLING FACTORIES. 
By Ernest Date. Printer’s Ink. (635 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.), Feb. 27, 1959, pp. 25-32. 
Cornell U. economist surveys present prob- 
lems of U. S. in home and world markets 
and suggests marketing men work at home 
and abroad to help governments buy needed 
goods and services for their people, thus in- 
creasing private consumer and industrial mar- 
kets overseas. 


DOS AND DON’TS IN SELLING ABROAD. 
BY Antuur C. NIELSEN, Jr. The Journal of 
Marketing. (27 E. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl.), 
April, 1959, pp. 405-411. President of A. C. 
Nielsen Company di the ot 
selling abroad and gives 15 rules and warn- 
ings. 


SUCCESSFUL MARKETING AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. W. Davin Rossins, ed. 
Chicago: The American Marketing Associa- 
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tion. (27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 38, IIl.), 
419 p. $3.50, members. $6.00, non-members. 
(Proceedings of 40th National Conference. ) 
A gathering of papers presented at the June, 
1958, National Conference of the A.M.A. 


SIZING UP THE EXPORT PICTURE. sy 
A. O. STANLEY. Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry. (99 Church St. N.Y.), April, 1959, 
pp. 61-68. A brief survey of exporters’ prob- 
lems and opportunities around the world. 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE CANADIAN CON- 
SUMER. sy BansBara HENNEBERRY. Business 


Record. (National Industrial Conference 
Board, 460 Park Ave., N.Y.), Jan., 1959, 
pp. 11-23. A detailed study, with many 


charts and statistics, on the earnings and 
spendings of Canadians. 


FIGHTING FOR A SHARE OF LATIN 
MARKETS. International Management Di- 
gest. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.), May, 1959, 
pp. 11-12. A report on Japan’s all out efforts 
to increase its business in Latin America. 


A YARDSTICK FOR LATIN AMERICA: A 
CONTINUING STUDY. Vol. 1, No. 1. by 
Life en Espanol. (9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.), 
1959, 20 p. A study including many figures 
and analyses of their meaning on measuring 
the market for consumer durables and higher 
priced non-durables throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. 


CHANGING MARKETING PATTERNS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. sy SrerpHen W. Kann. 
Industrial Marketing. (200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago, Ill.), March, 1959, pp. 45-47+-. 
The growing size and sophistication of Latin 
American markets discussed with special com- 
mentary on the demand for more technically 
qualified commission agents, the growth ot 
the distributor, the government as a customer 
and the well-educated Latin American indus- 
trial buyer of today. 


THE MARKET GUIDE SERVICE FOR 
LATIN AMERICA. American Foreign Credit 
Underwriters Corp., (253 Broadway, N.Y. 
7), $100 per year. The Guide lists over 
125,000 buyers, distributors, manufacturers, 
etc., throughout Latin America and the Ca- 
ribbean, gives credit information, information 
on banks, consular and customs documents, 
trade marks, and other know-how material. 


HOW TO SELL TO LATIN AMERICA. by 
ApRAM A. Preciapo. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1958, 363 p. $4.00. A market 
analysis of Latin America, country by coun- 
try, including opportunities and methods ot 
selling there. 


GENERAL FOODS ADAPTS TO DIETS IN 
BRAZIL. Printer’s Ink. (635 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.), Feb. 6, 1959, pp. 69-70. A study of 
the problems (and solutions) of General 
Foods in establishing a manufacturing sub- 
sidiary in Brazil. 


EL SALVADOR—A MARKET STUDY. In- 
ternational Trade Review. (253 Broadway, 
N.Y. 7), Feb., 1959, pp. 14-15. Many sta- 
tistics and facts on geography, trade regula- 
tions, and market economy. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES—A MARKET 
STUDY. International Trade Review. (253 
Broadway, N.Y. 7), April, 1959, pp. 14-15. 
Facts and figures on economy and geography 
of the area, including information on busi- 
ness regulations. 
VENEZUELAN ANDES: NEGLECTED 
MARKET. sy Wr11aAM Brett. Foreign 
Trade. (Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, Can- 
ada), Jan. 3, 1959, pp. 14-15. A survey of 
the economies of the states of Trujillo, 
Merida, and Tachira, the possibilities of sell- 
ing there and the methods necessary. 


COMPARISON OF BENEFITS IN THE 
DANISH SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLA- 
TION. sy HenninGc Faus. Bulletin of the 
International Social Security Association. 
(154 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzer- 
land), Jan.-Feb., 1959, pp. 15-18. A com- 
parison between benefits in 1933 and 1958, 
with tables of statistics on cost of living for 
families of various sizes under different cir- 
cumstances. 


RETAIL MAINTENANCE—THE PASSING 
DREAM. Cartel. (11 Upper Grosvenor St., 
London W1, England), Jan., 1959, pp. 30- 
31. Price wars in European retail food stores 
and their effects on stores and consumers 
discussed. 


SELLING SPORTS GOODS IN EUROPE. 
By T. C. Nease (as told to O. Mary Hix). 
Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, 
Canada), Mar. 14, 1959, pp. 12-15. Assist- 
ant to the Executive Vice President of Can- 
ada Cycle and Motor Company Ltd. tells how 
his company uses personal selling, skillful 
promotion and close attention to standards 
in selling hockey equipment in Europe. 


EUROPEAN MERCHANTS LOOK AT 
AUTOMATION. sy Derex Knee. Journal 
of Retailing. (1010 Main Bldg., Washington 
Sq., N.Y.), Spring, 1959, pp. 31-36+. The 
secretary of the International Association of 
Department Stores cites many instances ot 
specific and varied use of automation in sell- 
ing, materials handling, and recording and 
processing of information by European re- 
tailers. 


HOW EX-ERRAND BOY IS LEADING 
GROCERS IN THEIR FIGHT WITH 
SUPERMARKETS AND COMBINES. 
Achievement. (40148 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don WC2, England), Jan. $1, 1959. p. 5. 
Account of how SPAR, an organization of 
independent shopkeepers in eight countries, 
is using streamlined buying and distribution 
to compete with chains. 


A COMPARISON OF THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PERSONAL INCOME AND WEALTH 
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IN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. spy Harnotp LyDALL AND JoHN 


B. Lawsinc. American Economic Review. 
(Stanford U., Stanford, Calif.), Mar., 1959, 
pp. 438-67. Faculty members at Oxford and 
U. of Michigan use many statistics to com- 
pare U.S. and U.K. income and wealth 
distribution. 


BIG RISE IN HIRE PURCHASE BUSINESS 
OF SHOPS AND FINANCE HOUSES IN 
NOVEMBER. Board of Trade Journal. 
(Horse Guards Ave., Whitehall, London, 
SW1, England), Jan. 23, 1959, pp. 198-200. 
Tables of statistics showing the impact on 
shops and finance houses of the removal of 
hire purchase restrictions in October, 1958, 
in Britain. 


SPENDING PATTERN IN U.K. and U.S. 
BY Lestre K. Wricnt. Scottish Journal of 
Political Economy. (142 St. Vincent St., 
Glasgow C2), Feb., 1959, pp. 71-77. Sum- 
marized in this issue. 


ADVERTISING CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 
Elvinger Advertising Agency of France, 
Paris, 1958, 38 p. Contains basic informa- 
tion on the French market including statistics 
on population, housing, and standard of liv- 
ing as well as facts on various advertising 
media, and expenditures in France, 1951- 
1957; classified by media and product. 


GREECE BUYS ELECTRICAL APPLI- 
ANCES. sy A. B. Bronte. Foreign Trade. 
(Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), Jan. 
31, 1959, pp. 18-19. A report on the market 
for electrical appliances in Greece and some 
hints on how to sell in it. 


ITALY’S MARKET POTENTIAL GROWS 
WITH HER COMPETITIVE POWER. sy 
K. Unwin. Board of Trade Journal. (Horse 
Guards Ave., Whitehall, London, SWI, Eng- 
land), Feb. 6, 1959, pp. 337-340. British 
commercial minister at Rome reports on 
Italy’s economic strength and her potential 
as a buyer and a competitor. 


EXPANDING CONGO MARKET MERITS 
GREATER ATTENTON. sy K. L. Fernan- 
DEZ. Foreign Commerce Weekly. (U.S. Gov. 
Printing Office, Washington 25), Mar. 2, 
1959, pp. 3+. A survey of Belgian Congo 
market and the part U.S. plays and may 
in the future play in it. 


NATAL’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
PROVIDE PROSPECTS FOR’ UNITED 
KINGDOM EXPORTERS. Board of Trade 
Journal. (Horse Guards Ave., Whitehall, 
London, SW1, England), Jan. 23, 1959, pp. 
206-209. An economic survey of Natal, its 
natural resources, labor force, industrial de- 
velopment and future prospects. 


MARKETING IN MOSCOW. sy Joun H. 
CaLpwELu. Sales Management. (386 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y.), Jan. 16, 1959, pp. 36-39+. 
Both high policy attitudes on trade and a 
market place picture of marketing are given. 





IMPORT AND EXCHANGE REGULA- 
TIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. Foreign 
Trade, (Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, Can- 
ada), Jan. 17, 1959, pp. 26-27. A_ brief 
summary of the import control regulations 
currently in effect in each of 12 Middle 
Eastern countries. 


HONG KONG—A MARKET STUDY. In- 
ternational Trade Review. (253 Broadway, 
N.Y. 7), Mar., 1959, pp. 36+. One of a 
series. Many facts and figures on trade regu- 
lations and economy of Hong Kong. 


THE INDIAN MARKET. J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. (420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17), 
1959, 40 p. paper $.80. A description and 
statistical survey, including bibliography. One 
of the company’s “World Markets Series”. 


SANFORIZED REPELS SHRINKAGE IN 
INDIA. Printer’s Ink. (635 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.), Jan. 23, 1959, pp. 68-69. A report 
on how Cluett, Peabody & Co. teaches value 
of sanforizing to Indian public and _ helps 
improve overall quality of Indian cotton 
goods. 


THE MARKET IN INDONESIA. sy Mutr- 
Ton B. Biackwoop. Foreign Trade. (Gov. 
Printing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), April 11, 
1959, pp. 21-23. A market survey of Indo- 
nesia. 


FOUR FAMILY BUDGETS. sy LAwREeNcE 
Otson. American Universities Field Staff. 
(366 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17), Feb. 15, 
1959. 20 pp. Case studies of the earnings 
and consumption patterns of four Tokyo 
families of different economic levels. 


Industrial Relations 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
CLEARANCE OF MANPOWER BETWEEN 
WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. In- 
ternational Labour Review. (Int'l Labour 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland), Feb., 1959, 
pp. 173-188. Summarized in this issue. 


YEARBOOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS. 
Geneva: International Labour Office, 1959, 
627 p. $5.00. Information on labor and social 
conditions in about 120 countries and terri- 
tories. 


LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES (4th ed.). py JuvENAL 
L ANGEL. New York: World Trade Acad- 
emy Press, 1959, 131 p. $7.00. Includes new 
information on labor legislation in foreign 
countries, the geographical distribution of 
leading firms doing business abroad, work 
contracts and living conditions. 


THE PRETTY AMERICANS. sy HARLAN 
CLEVELAND. Harper’s Magazine. (480 Lex- 
ington Ave., N.Y.), Mar., 1959, pp. 31-35. 
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Dean of Maxwell School of Citizenship, Syr- 
acuse U., discusses the role of wives in the 
success or failure of Americans abroad, some 
of their most common problems, and gives 
some tips by “old hands” to newcomers on 
how to get along overseas. 


THE SILENT LANGUAGE. sy Epwarp T. 
HALL. New York: Doubleday, 1959, 240 p. 
$3.95. Proposes an approach to cross-cultural 
understanding with a complex anthropological 
theory. 


NEW AMERICANS IN OLD SOCIETIES. 
By GERARD J. MANGONE. The Antioch Re- 
view. (Yellow Springs, Ohio), Winter, 1958 
issue, pp. 393-408. Professor at Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University discusses the behaviour 


and problems of U.S. citizens working 
abroad. 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


AND UNDERSTANDING THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL. sy Geratp L. Sremet. Social 
Education. (1201 16th NW, Washington), 
Jan., 1959, pp. 12-13-+-. Partly a general 
discussion of the difficulties of achieving in- 
ternational understanding both for Americans 
and foreigners and partly a recommendation 
of a program of education to solve the prob- 
lem. Author is the Director of Research and 
Evaluation of the Free Europe Committee. 


LABOR AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Walter Galenson, ed. New York: 
Wiley, 1959, 317 p. $6.75. (One of a series 
from the Institute of Industrial Relations, U. 
of California.) Essays on the evolution of 
labor movements in India, Japan, Egypt, 
French West Africa, and the British West 
Indies. 


WORKING WITH PEOPLE IN SMALL 
COMMUNITIES: CASE RECORDS OF 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIES. sy Ciarence W. 
Kinc. New York: Harper, 1958, 137 p. 
$2.50. A former consultant on community 
development for the United Nations gives 
brief accounts of social and educational work 
in small Mexican Korean, Indian, Cook Is- 
land, Egyptian and other communities, in- 
cluding both successful and _ unsuccessful 
experiences, 


SOCIAL MOBILITY IN INDUSTRIAL SO- 
CIETY. sy SeyMour M. Lipset AND REIN- 
HARD Benprx. Berkeley: U. of California 
Press, 1959, 330 p. $5.00. Chiefly an anal- 
ysis of social mobility in the United States 
but also a comparative study of social mobil- 
ity in other industrial socicties. 


NATIONAL WAGES POLICY IN WAR 
AND PEACE. sy B. C. Rosents. New York: 
MaeMillan, 1959, 180 p. $3.50. An analysis 
of attempts to prevent inflation through wage 
ceilings set by national governments. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION. sy Joun Bruce 
Tipton. Urbana: University of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1959, 
150 p. mimeo. $2.00. A history, from 1919 
through 1957. 


THE ECONOMICS OF INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION. Brinley Thomas, New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958, 501 p. $9.00. 
Twenty-four papers and a summary of the 
subsequent discussion at the Seventh Con- 
gress of the International Economic Associa- 
tion. The papers are organized under the 
following headings: Analytical Survey, Emi- 
gration countries, Immigration countries, 
Intra-European movements, the Far East, 
Social Aspects. 


SURE YOU CAN LEARN ANOTHER LAN- 
GUAGE. Changing Times. (1729 H St. 
NW, Washington 6), Feb., 1959, pp. 15-16. 
Some advice on how to go about learning 
a foreign tongue. 


INTERINDUSTRY EARNINGS DIFFER- 
ENTIALS IN CANADA, 1945-1956. By 
Sytvia W. Ostry. Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y.), 
April, 1959, pp. 335-352. A research econ- 
omist in the Canadian Department of Labour 
analyzes differentials in earnings in Canada, 
considering such factors as occupational dif- 
ferentiation, employment changes and relative 
labor cost. 


MACHINE AGE MAYA: THE INDUS- 
TRIALIZATION OF A GUATEMALAN 
COMMUNITY. sy MAnninG Nasu. Glencoe 
(Ill.): Free Press, 1958, 118 p. An anthro- 
pologist’s report. 


THE PUERTO RICAN BUSINESSMAN: A 
STUDY IN CULTURAL CHANGE, 1900- 
1955. spy THomas C. Cocuran. Philadel- 
phia; U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1958, 175 p. 
$5.00. A study of the changes that have 
taken place in business institutions and ac- 
tivities in Puerto Rico since 1900. Based on 
original research and more than 100 inter- 
views. 


LABOR EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE 
UNIONS: A REVIEW OF POSTWAR PRO- 
GRAMS IN WESTERN EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES. sy Atice H. Coox anp 
AGnges M. Doutry. New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cormell U., 
Ithaca, N.Y., 1959. 148 p. paper, $2.00. 
Detailed analyses of worker education in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Sweden and 
the U.S. and thumbnail sketches covering six 
other Western European countries. 


SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER IN EUROPE: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANPOWER IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND SELECTED 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. sy Epwarp 
McCrensky. New York: Pergamon Press, 
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1959, 197 p. $6.50. A discussion of how 
governments and private industry hire and 
compensate scientists in Europe with some 
material on the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


INTERNATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN THE 
STRIKE PROPENSITY OF COAL MINERS: 
EXPERIENCES IN FOUR COUNTRIES. sy 
Gaston V. RIMLINGER. Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y.), 
April, 1959, pp. 889-405. U.S., Britain, 
Germany and France compared in the strike 
patterns of their coal miners with some anal- 
ysis of the reasons for the differences. 


CONTEMPORARY COLLECTIVE’ BAR- 
GAINING IN SEVEN COUNTRIES. sy 
ApoLtr STURMTHAL. Ithaca (N.Y.): New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell U., 1958, 342 p. $4.50. 
Recent developments in six Western Euro- 
pean countries and the U.S. are examined by 
leading students of comparative industrial 
and labor relations. 


EUROPEAN MULTILATERAL SOCIAL 
SECURITY TREATIES. Social Security Bul- 
letin. (Div. of Program Rsch., Soc. Sec. 
Adm., Washington), Feb., 1959, pp. 12-14. 
A description of several social security 
treaties among European countries. 


THE ANATOMY OF BRITISH TRADE 
UNIONS: A TWO-PART ARTICLE. The 
Economist. (22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
SWI, England), Feb. 21, 1959, pp. 676-679; 
Feb. 28, 1959, pp. 773-776. These articles 
examine the character of the unions, their 
role in the post war economy, their changing 
structure, internal politics, and participation 
in management. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING: A _ BRITISH 
EXPERIMENT. sy T. E. Cuester. West- 

inster Bank R (41 Lothburg, London 
EC2, England), Feb., 1959, pp. 11-14. A 
report on the organization and content of a 
management training program organized by 
the U. of Manchester. By a professor at the 
U. of Manchester. 





THE WHITE COLLAR PAY STRUCTURE 
IN BRITAIN. sy M. P. Focartry. The Eco- 
nomic Journal. (Marshall Library, Downing 
St., Cambridge, England), Mar., 1959, pp. 
55-70. A study of the salary structure in 
Britain from clerks through senior managers, 
with some comments on future trends. 


THE {sd OF TRAINING MANAGERS. sy 
Gorpon F. Hirp. The Director. (10 Belgrave 
Sq., London, SW1, England), Feb., 1959, 
pp. 485-486. A summary of the different 
kinds of management training courses offered 
in Britain. 


HOURS OF WORK IN BRITISH INDUS- 
TRY. spy Brian McCormick. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N.Y.), April, 1959, pp. 423-433. A study of 
changes in hours of work in Britain over the 
years, compared with many other countries. 


THE GERMAN TRADE UNION MOVE- 
MENT. sy FRANZ LEpinski. International 
Labour Review. (Int'l Labour Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland), Jan., 1959, pp. 57-78. A mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the German 
Confederation of Trade Unions tells the his- 
tory and present development of German 
trade unions. 


LABOR UNIONS AND NATIONAL POLI- 
TICS IN ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 
BY Maurice F. NEevretp. New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 


Cornell U. (Ithaca, N.Y.), 1959, 160 p. 
paper, $2.00. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN _ THE 


NETHERLANDS. sy P. S. Pets. Economic 
Review. (7 Jantor Mantar Road, New Delhi, 
India), Jan. 9, 1959, pp. 59-64. The Secre- 
tary of the Social Economic Council, Neth- 
erlands, discusses Dutch unionism, the part 
of government in labor relations and the 
position and tasks of workers’ councils. 


AFRICAN LABOUR SURVEY. Washington: 
International Labour Office, 1959, 726 p. 
$5.00. The present state of labor and social 
policy and conditions in Africa south of the 
Sahara surveyed. 


SOME ASPECTS OF WAGE POLICY IN 
THE PLANNED ECONOMIES OF EAST- 
ERN EUROPE. International Labour Review. 
(Int’l Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland), 
Jan., 1959, pp. 1-24. A study of wage dif- 
ferentials and the philosophy on which they 
are based in Eastern European countries. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SYSTEMS. sy 
Joun T. Duntop. New York: Holt, 1958, 
412 p. $5.75. Harvard Professor discusses 
new methods and systems in industrial rela- 
tions. A chapter is included on _ industrial 
relations in Yugoslavia. 


WHAT MAKES A RUSSIAN MANAGER 
TICK? sy Canouine Biap. Sales Manage- 
ment. (386 Fourth Ave., N.Y.), Jan. 2, 
1959, pp. 33-36. Summarized in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT RELATIONSHIPS UNDER 
THE YUGOSLAV SYSTEM OF MANAGE- 
MENT BY WORKERS. sy MoMA Markovic. 
International Labour Review. (Int’] Labour 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland), Feb., 1959, pp. 
141-157. A study by the Yugoslav Secretary 
of Labor of industrial management by labor- 
ers in Yugoslavia and in particular of a new 
law governing employment relationships. 


ORGANISATION OF WORKERS’ EDUCA- 
TION IN THE SOVIET UNION. sy LrEonip 
Kostin. International Labour Review. (Int'l 
Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland), Feb., 
1959, pp. 158-172. The assistant director of 
the Moscow Trade Union Correspondence Col- 
lege describes schooling provided Russian 
workers. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST. sy Ferret Heavy. Public 
Personnel Review. (1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.), Jan., 1959, pp. 49-55. A survey 
of civil service employment regulations and 
practices in Egypt, Greece, Iraq, Iran, Israel, 
Lebanon, and Turkey. 


THE TEE-SIDE OF INDIA. sy PETER 
Coxe. The Director. (10 Belgrave Sq., Lon- 
don, SW1, England), Jan., 1959, pp. 88-90. 
A description of building of the Durgapur 
steel plant in the Damodar Valley of India 
with some of the physical and human prob- 
lems involved. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MANAGE- 
MENT TRAINING IN INDIA. sy CHARLEs 
A. Myers. Reprinted from Indian Journal of 
Public Administration, April-June, 1958, by 
Inter-University Study in Labor Problems in 


Economie Development (P.O. Box 248, 
Princeton, N.J.), 1959, 12 p. Professor at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology sur- 


veys current training of managers in India 
and indicates the needs for the future. 


CASTE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION IN NORTH INDIA. sy Artruur Nre- 
HOFF. Administrative Science Quarterly. 
(Cormell U., Ithaca, N.Y.), Mar., 1959, pp. 
495-508. An anthropologist at the Milwaukee 
Public Museum surveys the behaviour of 
Indians of different castes in their choice of 
jobs and of friends in factories. 


JOBS AND WORKERS IN INDIA. sy Oscar 
A. Ornati. Ithaca (N.Y.): New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell U., 1959, 260 p. $3.00. A handbook 
on labor and labor problems in India today. 


URBAN MIDDLE CLASS CLIMBERS: A 
STUDY IN SOCIAL MOBILITY. sy Batyir 
Sincu. Lucknow (India): J. K. Institute of 
Sociology and Human Relations, 1958, +0 
p. Study of social mobility among urban, 
middle class Indians. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN MALAYA. By ALEx 
Josey. (Revised ed.) New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1958, 116 p. $1.50. 
THE AUSTRALIAN LABOR MOVEMENT. 
BY K. F. Wacker. The South Atlantic Quar- 
terly. (Duke U. Press, Durham, N.C.), 
Spring, 1959, pp. 185-195. The Australian 
labor movement analyzed and contrasted with 
unionism in U.S. by a professor at U. ot 
Western Australia. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. sy AntHony E. C. Hane. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959, 152 p. 
$2.75. Using materials on New Zealand, the 
author discusses the work group, the division 
of labo: and the control of workers, the wage 
earner’s economic level, industrial discon- 
tent, and the parts played by employer, union 
and government in labor relations. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES. sy James C. 
VADAKIN. Miami: U. of Miami Press, 1958, 
198 p. $4.95. A discussion of programs ot 
government monthly payments to mothers 
for the welfare of their children in Canada 
and other countries. 


Public Relations 


AS OTHERS SEE US: SURVEY OF 
WORLD BUSINESS OPINION ON UNITED 
STATES TRADE POLICY. U.S. Council, 
International Chamber of Commerce. (103 


Park Ave., N.Y. 17), 1958, 23 p. paper, 
$.50. 
AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. sy 


Joun Gance. New York: The Ronald Press, 
1959, 593 p. $6.75. A scholarly discussion 
ot the many problems of American foreign 
relations: recognition of other governments, 
alliances, problems of cooperation through 
international organization, military measures, 
trade, the advancement of American pres- 
tige abroad, and foreign policy formulation 
in America, The author is a member of the 
Asia Foundation of the University of Virginia. 


IMPROVING OUR INVESTMENTS OVER- 
SEA. By Martin Lowe. Public Relations 
Journal. (375 Park Ave., N.Y.), April, 1959, 
pp. 25-28. A discussion of how U.S. com- 
panies can improve their public relations 
overseas. 


CAN CAPITALISM COMPETE? sy Ray- 
MOND W. MILLER. New York: Ronald Press, 


1959, 264 p. $4.50. Summarized in this 
issue. 
AMERICA’S IMAGE ABROAD. sy T 


Mo.tnar. Commonweal. (386 4th Ave., 
N.Y.), Jan. 16, 1959, pp. 403-405. A brief 
survey of how America and Americans look 


to Europe. By a professor at Brooklyn 
College. 
THE U.S. IMAGE ABROAD. sy Davin 


Ocitvy. Public Relations Journal. (375 Park 
Ave., N.Y.), April, 1959, p. 34. Excerpts 
from a speech by the president of Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather made before the New 
York Chapter of the Public Relations Society 
of America. Mr. Ogilvy urges more advertis- 
ing abroad to present a more favorable image 
of America. 


CANADIAN-U.S. ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
—CURRENT ISSUES. sy G. L. Revusen. 
The Business Quarterly. (U. of Western On- 
tario, London, Ont., Canada), Part I: Win- 
ter, 1958, pp. 227-234; Part II: Spring, 
1959, pp. 17-20. An analysis of commercial 
relations and policies between the two coun- 
tries. By a professor at the University of 
Western Ontario. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. sy Wi- 
LIAM LyTLE Scnuurnz. New York; Dutton, 
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1959, 265 p. $4.50. A discussion of how we 
form our opinions of other nations and how 
other nations see us. A survey of our rela- 
tions with other countries by country and 
area, and a description of how policy is 
made and carried out by the State Depart- 
ment. In general more from a_people-to- 
people than from a government-to-govern- 
ment point of view. Prof. Schurz is an 
expert on Latin American affairs at the 
American Institute for Foreign Trade, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS—A CHALLENGE 
TO PUBLIC RELATIONS. sy Joun K. 
Munrpny. Public Relations Journal. (875 Park 
Ave., N.Y.), Mar., 1959, pp. 6-10. The 
Manager of Community Relations of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad urges a positive and 
consistent public relations program on the 
part of the U.S. government in the foreign 
affairs field. 


GOOD FENCES MAKE GOOD NEIGH- 
BORS. sy JosePH BARBER. New York: 
Bobbs-Merril, 1959, 289 p. $4.00. A discus- 
sion of Canada today and its intricate rela- 
tionships with the United States. 


LATIN-AMERICAN RESENTMENT. sy 
Pepro A. VoLLoLpo. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1959, 115 p. $2.75. The resentment 
of Latin-Americans toward the (as they see 
it) patronizing attitude and inconsiderateness 
of the U.S. is explained by a Cuban lawyer. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXAMINATIONS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. sy R. A. Pacet-Cooxe. 
Public Relations Journal. (375 Park Ave., 
N.Y.), April, 1959, pp. 20-24. A discussion 
of the professionalization of public relations 
in Britain. 


FRIEND TO FRIEND: A CANDID EX- 
CHANGE BETWEEN PEARL S. BUCK 
AND CARLOS P. ROMULO. New York: Day, 
1958, 126 p. $2.50. A brief discussion of the 
problems in U.S.-Asian relations and how 
both sides may help in overcoming them. 


AS ONE FRIEND TO ANOTHER. sy 
Cartos P. Romuto. The Rotarian. (1600 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.), Jan., 1959, pp. 
20-21. Ambassador to the United States from 
the Philippines states the challenge to the 
U.S. of rising Asiatic and African peoples 
and how the U.S. must meet it. 


PROGRAM INSTEP: TECHNICAL AS- 
SISTANCE IN A NEW FORM. sy W. F. 
Rivers. Far Eastern Survey. (333 6th Ave., 
N.Y.), Jan., 1959, pp. 12-16. A description 
of the Indian Steel Training and Educational 
Program (INSTEP) in which American in- 
dustry and educational and philanthropic 
institutions join to provide training for a large 
number of Indian engineers who are to super- 
vise the Indian Government’s three new steel 
plants. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN AUSTRALIA. sy 
W. Spracue HOoLpEN. Public Relations Jour- 
nal. (375 Park Ave., N.Y.), Jan., 1959, pp. 


10-13. Professor at Wayne State U. discusses 
development of public relations and changes 
in attitude about it in Australia. 


HOW TO GET ALONG OVERSEAS—A 
WORD TO BUSINESSMEN. sy CLARENCE 
RANDALL. Atlantic Monthly. (8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass.), March, 1959, pp. 51-54. 
Presidential assistant on foreign economic 
policy suggests ways in which businessmen 
may achieve better relations abroad. 


Law 


LEGAL PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. University of Illinois Law Forum. 
(U. of IL, Urbana, Ill.), Spring, 1959, 
whole issue. A symposium on the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. Paul O. Proehl, ed. Urbana (Iil.): 
U. of Illinois Press, 1959, 400 p. $6.50. A 
symposium on the future of the Port of 
Chicago, the legal framework of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, port authorities, labor 
problems, admiralty and maritime law, for- 
eign trade policies, taxation, the Export- 
Import Bank, licensing patents, operating a 
corporate enterprise abroad, monetary prob- 
lems, marketing, anti-trust law, insurance, etc. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME 
CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION. United 
Nations Review. (United Nations, N.Y.), 
Feb., 1959, pp. 25-29. A report on the 
formation of a new agency dealing with the 
problems of shipping and what it intends to 
accomplish. 


Q & A FOR THE INTERNATIONAL AIR 
TRAVELLER. sy Royat E. Cass. Inter- 
national Trade Review. (253 Broadway, 
N.Y. 7), Mar., 1959, pp. 16+. Some legal 
decisions discussed on the possibilities of 
suing in the case of the death or injury of 
a person in air travel and in the case goods 
are lost or damaged in air accidents. By a 
Milwaukee attorney. 


DISPUTE SETTLEMENT IN 
TIONAL CIVIL AVIATION. sy R. C. 
Hincorani. The Arbitration Journal. (477 
Madison Ave., N.Y.), Vol. 14, No. 1, 1959, 
pp. 14-25. Many cases cited of cases handled 
by the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 


INTERNA- 


THE IMPACT OF U.S. ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
ON OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
By Lorrus E. Becker. Export Trade. (20 
Vesey St., N.Y.), Part I: Mar. 9, 1959, pp. 
7-8+; Part II: Mar. 16, 1959, pp. 4-5-4. 
Legal advisor to the Department of State 
states need to reconcile anti-trust concepts - 
of U.S. and other nations if we are to coun- 
ter the Soviet trade offensive effectively. 
(From a_ speech before N.Y. State Bar 
Association. ) 
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ANTITRUST AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 
ABROAD. sy KINGMAN BreEwsTER, Jn. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, 509 p. $12.00. 
The author seeks to answer the questions of 
whether the U.S. should try to enforce its 
anti-trust laws outside the U.S. and, if so, 
how it can and should do it. Many cases and 
interviews given. 


APPLICATION OF ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
OF U.S.A. IN CANADA AND ABROAD. 
BY E. D. Furtron. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y. 7), 
April 2, 1959, pp. 20+4-. Canadian Minister 
of Justice compares U.S. and Canadian anti- 
trust laws and cites examples to show how 
U.S. laws impinge on the sovereignty of 
other countries. 


EXPROPRIATION IN PUBLIC INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. sy B. A. WortLey. New 
York: Cambridge U. Press, Spring, 1959, 
196 p. prelim. $6.00. The theory and practice 
of public international laws on confiscation, 
expropriation and nationalization of property 
analyzed with many cases cited by a profes- 
sor of international law at the U. of Man- 
chester. 


COMPANY FORMATION IN ITALY. sy 
G. Hermann. The Director. (10 Belgrave 
Sq., London, SW1, England), Feb., 1959, 
pp. 493-495. A brief summary of the regula- 
tions covering the formation of foreign com- 
panies in Italy. 


JAPAN ACTS TO STOP COPYING OF 
FOREIGN DESIGNS. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. (Gov. Printing Office, Washington 
25), Feb. 2, 1959, pp. 5+. A report on 
Japanese Government and industry actions to 
prevent design copying. 


Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation & Banking 


STUDIES IN COMPANY FINANCE. J. H. 
B. Thew and R. F. Henderson, eds. New 
York: Cambridge U. Press, 1959, 324 p. 
about $8.50. An analysis of the financial 
position of 2,549 British companies, 1948-53, 
including case studies of particular industries. 


FINANCING FOREIGN OPERATIONS: 
SOURCES OF CAPITAL FOR U.S. TRADE 
AND INVESTMENTS. American Manage- 
ment Association. (1515 Broadway, N.Y.), 
1958, 163 p. paper, $4.50. 


SOURCES OF FINANCE AND TECHNI- 
CAL AID FOR OVERSEAS DEVELOP- 
MENT. Board of Trade Journal. (Horse 
Guards Ave., Whitehall, London, SW1, Eng- 
land), Feb. 6, 1959, pp. 297-305. A listing 
of sources of finance and technical aid for 
overseas development with a description of 
each agency. 


FINANCING INDUSTRY. sy J. B. Kinross. 
The Accountant. (29 Basinghall St., London, 
EC2, England), Jan. 31, 1959, pp. 117-123. 
The general manager of the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation, Ltd., de- 
scribes various ways of raising capital in 
Britain. 


THE SMALL INVESTOR ENTERS THE 
EQUITY MARKET. sy C. Macavutey. The 
Scottish Bankers Magazine. (62 George St., 
Edinborough), Feb., 1959, pp. 189-196. A 
study of how the small investor is changing 
the British stock market, especially the 
growth of Unit Trusts. 


THE ROLE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN RAISING NEW CAPITAL. sy E. T. 
Steer. The Bankers’ Magazine. (86 London 
Wall, London, EC2, England), Jan., 1959, 
pp. 20-24. An analysis, statistically sup- 
ported, of the part the stock exchange plays 
in raising new capital in Britain. 


THE GROWTH OF A DOMESTIC MONEY 
MARKET IN SOUTH AFRICA. sy G. V. 
Doxey. The South African Bankers’ Journal. 
(Posbus 2213— Kaapstad, Adderleystraat, 
Union of South Africa), Jan., 1959, pp. 376- 
381. The need for and present development 
of a money market in South Africa discussed 
with some comparisons with other money 
markets made. 


EXIMBANK REVEALS AMOUNT OF LO- 
CAL CURRENCY ACTIVITIES UNDER 
P.L. 480. sy Repimncton. Fiske. Export 
Trade, (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), Feb. 23, 1959, 
pp. 12-14+-. A survey of the latest develop- 
ments in international financing in many 
countries and an explanation of the activities 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 


REPORT ON INVESTMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN CANADA. The Monetary Times. 
(341 Church St., Toronto, Canada), Feb., 
1959, pp. 20-58. A group of articles on: 
Equities, Mutual Funds, Bonds, Shares of 
Chartered Banks, Life Insurance, Trust Cer- 
tificates, Loan Company Debentures, Invest- 
ment in Real Estate, and Industrial and 
Commercial Leaseholds. 


FINANCING INDIAN INDUSTRIES. sy 
K. P. Guosn. Far East Trade. (3 Belsize 
Crescent, London, NW8, England), April, 
1959, pp. 502-503. A brief summary of 
methods of financing in India. 


THE FORWARD MARKET IN GOLD. sy 
Paut Erzic. The Banker. (22 Ryder St., 
St. James, London, SW1, England), April, 
1959, pp. 225-230. A discussion of present 
day trends in the gold market. 


THE PRICE OF GOLD. sy EK. Nvutratt. 
The South African Bankers’ Journal. (Posbus 
2213—Kaapstad—Adderleystraat 130, Union 
of South Africa), Jan., 1959, pp. 388-398. 
An analysis of today’s gold problems, a his- 
tory of the use of gold as money, and a 
prediction that a rise in gold price is in- 
evitable. 
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GOLD: HOW AND WHERE TO BUY AND 
HOLD IT. sy Franz Picx. Pick Publishing 
Corp. (New York 6, N.Y.), 1959, 82 p. 
paper, $25.00. A survey of the forms in 
which gold may be acquired, sources of sup- 
ply, ways of keeping it and the advantages 
and disadvantages of acquiring it as a hedge 
against inflation. 


HOW PRACTICAL IS BUYING GOLD 
ABROAD AS AN INFLATION HEDGE? 
By MICHAEL STEPHEN. The Magazine of 
Wall Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y.), Feb. 28, 
1959, pp. 566-568+. A critique of Gold: 
How and Where to Buy and Hold It by 
Franz Pick. 


CONVERTIBILITY AND STERLING. sy 
Davip Ropcer. The Scottish Bankers Maga- 
zine. (62 George St., Edinborough), Feb., 
1959, pp. 180-188. An explanation of what 
convertibility is, how it works, and what 
effects it will have on the British individual 
and economy. 


INTERNATIONAL SOLVENCY: KEY TO 
PRICES, TRADE AND WORLD WELL 
BEING. sy V. L. Horotn. Magazine of 
Wall Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y.), Jan. 17, 
1959, pp. 397-399+. A survey of money 
problems around the world. 


TOWARD MORE STABLE MONEY. sy 
Per Jacossson. Foreign Affairs. (58 E. 68th 
St., N.Y.), April, 1959, pp. 378-393. Man- 
aging Director of the International Monetary 
Fund discusses convertibility, and other 
world monetary policies and their back- 
ground. 


THE INCOME OF NATIONS: THEORY, 
MEASUREMENT, AND ANALYSIS; PAST 
AND PRESENT. sy Pavut StrupEenski. New 
York: N.Y.U. Press, 1958, 554 p. Monu- 
mental study of national income from 16th 
century through present in many nations of 
world. 


WHAT THE BUSINESSMAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT: FEDERAL TAXES AND 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. sy Srantey I. 
PosNER AND HERBERT J. ALLEN. Public Af- 
fairs Press, (419 New Jersey Ave., SE, 
Washington 3), 1959, 14 p. paper, $.50. An 
easily read survey of U.S. taxes as they 
affect overseas investments. 


INCOME TAXES IN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, PARTS I & II. London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1958, 910 p. 
$13.50. A summary of the income tax laws 
in commonwealth countries of America and 
Africa. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN QUALIFYING 
AS A WESTERN HEMISPHERE CORPO- 
RATION. sy PuitMore H. FriEDMAN. The 
Controller. (Two Park Ave., N.Y.), Mar., 
1959, pp. 125-128+. Advantages and dis- 
advantages, tax considerations, and qualifica- 
tions for Western Hemisphere Corporations. 
Legal cases cited. 


THE ROLE OF THE TAX ADVISER IN 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS. sx Wr- 
LIAM Barnes. The Tax Executive. (111 E 
St., NW, Washington), Jan., 1959, pp. 125- 
134. A summary of the contributions of the 
tax adviser in the international company and 
a report on the work being done by the In- 
ternational Program in Taxation of Harvard 
Law School. The author is Director of the 
World Tax Series. 


ROYALTIES FROM FOREIGN SUBSIDI- 
ARIES. sy EvrzaBetH A. Owens. Taxes. 
(4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago, IIl.), 
Feb., 1959, pp. 129-136. An analysis of 
alternate methods of calculating taxes on 
royalties from foreign subsidiaries. Author 
is associated with Harvard Law School Inter- 
national Program in Taxation. 


TAX RELIEF FOR AUSTRALIAN OIL IN- 
VESTORS. sy H. D. McGurran. Canadian 
Tax Journal. (154 University Ave., Toronto 
1, Ont.), Jan.-Feb., 1959, pp. 57-58. Tax 
benefits ‘for investors in Australian oil pros- 
pecting described. 


UNITED STATES CITIZENS IN CANADA. 
By W. R. Koerner. Canadian Tax Journal. 
(154 University Ave., Toronto 1, Ont.), 
Jan.-Feb., 1959, pp. 43-47. The Tax Advisor 
of Canadian Shell Limited, Toronto, reviews 
U.S. tax laws as they apply to U.S. citizens 
in Canada. He particularly discusses the pro- 
posed new tax information form (Form 
2555) requiring information of U.S. citizens 
having personal income earned outside the 
U.S. 


FOREIGN TAX CREDITS — CORPORA- 
TIONS WITH FOREIGN BRANCHES. sy 
A. B. McKie. Canadian Tax Journal. (154 
University Ave., Toronto 1,. Ont.), Mar- 
Apr., 1959, pp. 138-139. The tax problems 
of a Canadian company with foreign branches 
analyzed. 


TAXATION AND FOREIGN _INVEST- 
MENT. sy PriraM Sincu, R. S. Bantta, 
and associates. New Delhi: National Council 
of Applied Economic Research, 1959, 200 
p. $4.00. (Can be bought from Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 333 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 14). 
A study of taxation laws in India in rela- 
tion to foreign investment. 


THE TAX CONVENTIONS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY. sy 
Atan R. Rapo. Tax Law Review. (School of 
Law, 40 Washington Sq. S., N.Y.), Jan., 
1959, pp. 203-224. An analysis of the intent 
and functioning of U.S.-Italian conventions 
on income and death taxes. Covers both 
Italian individuals or corporations in U.S. 
and U.S. individuals or corporations in Italy. 


HOW EUROPE’S COMMON MARKET AF- 
FECTS U.S. BANKING. sy Hersert Brat- 
TER. Banking. (12 E. 36th St., N.Y.), Feb., 
1959, pp. 48-49+. A discussion of the new 
opportunities for U.S. banks to be created 
by possible American industrial develop- 
ment in Europe’s Common Market countries, 
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THE CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM. sy 
W. E. McLavucuuin. Auditgram. (32 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.), Jan., 1959, 
pp. 32-37. Summarized in this issue. 


COMPARATIVE PROFESSIONAL AC- 
COUNTING—AUSTRALIA. sy Mary E. 
Murpny. The Accounting Review. (Amer. 
Acct’g. Ass’n., Ohio State U., Columbus, 
Ohio), Jan., 1959, pp. 46-51. Los Angeles 
State College professor describes philosophy 
and work of Australian chartered account- 
ants. 


SWITZERLAND — EUROPE’S BANKING 
PARADISE. sy Frank Piacny. Burroughs 
Clearing House. (Detroit 32, Mich.), Jan., 
1959, pp. 40-43. A description of the Swiss 
banking system, its role in its own country 
and thruoghout the world. 


BANKERS OF ZURICH. The Economist. (22 
Ryder St., St. James, London, SW1, Eng- 
land), Mar. 7, 1959, pp. 893-895. The work 
of Swiss banks in world banking and the 
unlikelihood of change with the coming of 
convertibility. 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS AROUND THE 
WORLD. The Spectator. (Chestnut St. & 
56th St., Phila., Pa.), Feb., 1959, p. 68. 
Statistics on life insurance assets as a per- 
centage of the assets of the monetary systems 
of 19 countries. 


FOREIGN INSURANCE PRACTICES. Jour- 
nal of Insurance. (Amer. Ass’n. of Univ, 
Tchrs. of Ins, Texas Christian U., Fort 
Worth, Texas), Feb., 1959, pp. 61-81. A 
group of articles: ‘‘Property-Liability Insur- 
ance Distribution in Germany” by Heinz L. 
Muller-Lutz, pp. 61-69; “A Commentary 
on Foreign Insurance Practices” by R. May- 
nard Toelle, pp. 70-75 (a comparison of the 
methods of several countries with those of 
U.S.); “A Note on the Norwegian School of 
Insurance” by Gunnar Leganger, pp. 79-81 
(a description of courses, training methods). 


LIFE INSURANCE FACT BOOK, 1958. In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. (488 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22), 126 p. Many facts and figures on 
insurance, including some tables on life in- 
surance in foreign countries. 


WORLD BUSINESS TRENDS. Davis W. 
Gregg and Dan M. McGill, eds. Philadelphia: 
U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1959, 800 p. 
$10.00, Latest trends in the insurance field 
throughout the world examined in the Pro- 
ceedings of the First International Insurance 
Conference. 


Economic Relations 
World Trade 


ARE WE PRICING OURSELVES OUT OF 
WORLD MARKETS? psy Ernest R. Breecn. 
Connecticut Industry. (928 Farmington Ave., 


West Hartford, Conn.), Feb., 1959, pp. 13- 


15+. Summarized in this issue. 


FREER TRADE AND UNITED STATES 
COMPETITION FOR ITS’ SHARE. sy 
ELIZABETH ELLSwortn Cooke. The Finan- 
cial and Commercial Chronicle. (25 Park 
Place, N.Y.), Jan. 22, 1959, pp. 10-11. The 
publicity manager of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
NYC, notes the latest trade, monetary and 
other developments in Western Europe and 
their effect on the U.S. 


THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD 
MARKETS. sy CHarLtes EpMuNDSON. West- 
ern World. (1826 Jefferson Pl., NW, Wash- 
ington), Feb., 1959, pp. 52-53. Summarized 
in this issue. 


FOREIGN TRADE—THERE’S A BIG MAR- 
KET ABROAD. sy STANLEY E. Conen. In- 
dustrial Marketing. (200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.), April, 1959, pp. 84-93. A dis- 
cussion of U.S. business abroad, what it con- 
tributes to the countries where it is located, 
and what it does for the U.S. 


THE TWO FACES OF OUR FUTURE 
ECONOMY. sy Joun P. Lewis. Business 
Horizons. (Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind.), 
Winter, 1958-59, pp. 28-37. Indiana U. 
Professor discusses the American economy 
and how it will affect and will be affected 
by the whole world. 


THE WORKING OF THE ANGLO-AMER- 
ICAN ALLIANCE IN THE FIELD OF 
COMMERCE. sy Sir Davin Eccties. Board 
of Trade Journal. (Horse Guards Ave., 
Whitehall, London, SW1, England), Mar. 
20, 1959, pp. 681-682. In a speech before 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 
don on March 11, the president of the Board 
of Trade expresses the need for freer trade 
by English-speaking countries (esp. U.S.) 
as an example to uncommitted nations. 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE WEST 
INDIES. sy O. Mary Hitu. Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal. (The Canadian Geograph- 
ical Society, Ottawa, Canada), Jan., 1959, 
pp. 2-9. A description of the amount and 
types of trade between Canada and the 
West Indies. 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE MIDDLE 
EAST. sy W. D. Watuace. Foreign Trade. 
(Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, Canada), Jan. 
17, 1959, pp. 2-26. A survey of trade be- 
tween Canada and the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries and of trading regulations and future 
prospects. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR TRADE WITH 
LATIN AMERICA. Vision, Inc. (635 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.), Sept., 1958, 33 p. Facts, 
figures and predictions on Latin America’s 
buying patterns. 


WIDER MARKETS FOR LATIN AMERICA. 
The Banker. (22 Ryder St., St. James, Lon- 
don, SW1, England), April, 1959, pp. 237- 
241. A study of the economic makeup of 
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the Latin American countries and of the 
present efforts at forming regional markets 
and economic integration. 


MEXICO LOOKS SOUTH. sy A. A. Lomas. 
Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, 
Canada), Jan. 31, 1959, pp. 11-12. A sur- 
vey of Mexico’s trade with other Latin 
countries. 


FUTURE OF TRADE BETWEEN MEXICO 
AND SOUTH AMERICA. Commercio Ex- 
terior de Mexico. (Venustiano Carranza 32, 
Mexico, D.F.), Jan., 1959, pp. 6-7. A report 
on the Mexican Mission which held prelim- 
inary meetings regarding possible payments 
agreements between Mexico and_ various 
South American nations and explored the 
bases for increasing Mexico’s pruchases of 
Latin American goods, 


HOW MUCH UNION NOW? sy RicHarp 
N. Garpiner. Challenge. (475 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.), Feb., 1959, pp. 26-31. A discussion 
of the European Common Market and what 
it means to Europe and the U.S. by an asso- 
ciate professor at Columbia Law School. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND EUROPE. 
The Economist. (22 Ryder St., St. James, 
SW1, England), April 4, 1959, pp. 17-19. 
Hope is expressed that Commonwealth coun- 
tries may help solve Britain’s problems with 
European Common Market. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND 
ASIA. Eastern World. (58 Paddington St., 
London, W1, England), Feb., 1959, pp. 
35-36. A brief assessment of Asia’s appre- 
hensive feelings about European Common 
Market and of the actual economic effect it 
will have there. 


PROBABLE IMPACT OF EUROPEAN 
COMMON MARKET ON U.S. INDUSTRY. 
BY GerorGeE Donat. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y.), 
Feb. 5, 1959, pp. 10-11. Director of Parke 
Davis & Company’s Marketing Services Over- 
seas specifies the challenge of the European 
Common Market to the American economy. 


NEW FRONTIER IN EUROPEAN TRADE. 
By Emme Benoit. Challenge. (475 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.), April, 1959, pp. 24-28. Colum- 
bia U. professor discusses the challenges to 
U.S. trade posed by the European Common 
Market. 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMY. sy CurisToPpHeR T. SAUNDERS. 
Westminster Bank Review. (41 Lothburg, 
London, EC2, England), Feb., 1959, pp. 
8-8. An analysis of the position in world 
trade of several European countries, includ- 
ing Germany, France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
and others. By the Director of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research 
of England. 


POLAND’S TRADE WITH ASIA. Far East 
Trade. (3 Belsize Crescent, London, NW3, 
England), Feb., 1959, pp. 202-204. A sur- 


vey of available information on Poland’s 
growing trade with the Far East. 


U.S. AND THE PHILIPPINES. sy Tue 
Lasor RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. New York: 
International Publishers, 1959, 64 p. paper, 
$.50. 


DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE, 1959. (United Nations Publica- 
tion), New York: Columbia U. Press, 1959, 
307 p. $2.50. 10th edition. 


GEOGRAPHY OF COMMODITY PRODUC- 
TION. sy Ricuarp M. HicusMitTn, Jr. AND 
J. GranviLLe JensEN. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1958, 480 p. $6.00. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE HANDBOOK (13th 
ed.). Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, 1959, 150 p. paper, 
$2.00. Part I covers functions, activities and 
services of U.S. government, intergovern- 
mental organizations and private organiza- 
tions which serve foreign commerce. Part II: 
basic data and list of sources of information 
and service. Part III: bibliography. Part IV: 
lists of organizations in Part I & II and a 
list of addresses of foreign embassies and 
legations in the U.S. 


THE ROLE OF MIDDLEMAN TRANSAC- 
TIONS IN WORLD TRADE. sy Rosert 
M. LicHTENBERG. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. (261 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 16), 1959, paper, $1.50. (Occa- 
sional paper #164) The role of the middle- 
man, who buys goods in one country for 
sale in another, is described and the part 
he plays in the economies of several coun- 
tries is shown. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH: STUDIES IN PURE 
THEORY. sy Harry G. Jounson. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard, 1958, 204 p. $4.00. Pro- 
fessor at U. of Manchester analyzes compar- 
ative cost theory, trade and growth, and 
balance of payments theory. 


Rx PHARMACEUTICAL RAW MATE- 
RIALS. Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bur., 
Ottawa, Canada), I: Jan. 3, 1959, pp. 10-12; 
II: Jan. 17, 1959, pp. 30-32; III: Jan. 31, 
1959. A series of articles each on pharma- 
ceutical raw materials in a different area: 
I: India and Pakistan; II: The Middle East; 
III: Australia. 


U.S. HELPS BUSINESS TO EXPAND 
OVERSEAS. Printers’ Ink. (635 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.), April 10, 1959, p. 65. A 
description of the services offered by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


THE ESTIMATION OF TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. sy 
CARMELLAH MONETA. Journal of Political 
Economy. (5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl.), 
Feb., 1959, pp. 41-58. A discussion of what 
transportation costs are between countries, 
how to figure them. Many charts, statistics 
and formulae are included. 
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PRINCIPLES OF OCEAN TRANSPORTA- 
TION. sy JAMEs VERNON METCALFE. New 
York: Simmons-Boardman, 1959, 272 p. 
$5.50. By a professor of foreign trade at 
Seattle U. College level textbook. 


Investment 


NORTH AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. Board of Trade 
Journal, (Horse Guards Ave., Whitehall, 
London, SW1, England), Mar. 27, 1959, 
pp. 733-736. A discussion of the kind and 
amount of North American investment in 
Britain as well as the help and regulations 
the investors find there. 


NEEDED: A NEW LOOK AT OVERSEAS 
INVESTMENT. sy ALEXANDER O. STAN- 
LEY. Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 
(99 Church St., N.Y.), Mar., 1959, pp. 
52-57. A review of U.S. investment overseas 
as it has been and is, of some of the changes 
now taking place, and of methods for keep- 
ing up with the changes. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD. sy 
Harry G. Brarmerp. Business Topics. (Bur. 
of Business Research, Mich. State U., East 
Lansing, Mich.), Winter, 1959, pp. 31-40. 
The types of U.S. investment, the areas to 
which it goes, and the factors increasing 
investment abroad analyzed. 


REPLACING OUR EXPORT POLICY WITH 
U.S. INVESTMENTS IN EUROPE. sy 
InviNG WESTHEIMER. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. (23 Park Place, N.Y. 
7), Mar. 5, 1959, pp. 6+. After a country 
by country survey of the economic condi- 
tions in several European countries, the 
author comments on the profitability of in- 
vestment in European Common Market ter- 
ritory. 


EXPANDING PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
FOR FREE WORLD ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. sy RAvpu L. Srraus. U.S. Dept. 
of State, Washington, 1959, 72 p. Covers 
private enterprise in developing countries, 
taxation, U.S. Government financing and con- 
tracting for private enterprise overseas, anti- 
trust and foreign investment, and gearing the 
government machine for increased American 
investment abroad. 


PROFITS FROM U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 
INDUSTRIALIZATION OF FAR EAST. sy 
H. B. Nicnots Export Trade. (20 Vesey 
St., N.Y.), April 18, 1959, pp. 8-9+. In a 
speech before the convention of the Export 
Managers Club of New York, Mar. 24, 1959, 
the senior vice president of California Texas 
Oil Co. discusses opportunities for invest- 
ment by private business in the Far East. 


HOW REALISTIC ARE PLANS TO STIM- 
ULATE U.S. CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
ABROAD? sy Enic I. Morton. The Maga- 


zine of Wall Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y.), 
Feb. 28, 1959, pp. 579-581+-. An analysis 
of the Boggs Bill (Foreign Investment-Incen- 
tive Act of 1959) which is designed to 
stimulate private American investment 
abroad, its chances of being passed, and 
what it may accomplish if it does pass, 


PEACE BY INVESTMENT. sy BENJAMIN 
A. Javits. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1958, 256 p. $3.50. A plan for achieving 
world peace by American investments in 
underdeveloped countries, leading to eco- 
nomic advantages for all. 


REDUCING THE BARRIERS TO PRIVATE 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN UNDERDE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES. sy Leronarp A. 
Doyte. California Management Review. (U. 
of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif.), Fall, 1958, 
pp. 20-29. Professor at U. of California sug- 
gests a plan whereby through taxation of 
foreign companies and intelligent use of the 
money gained thereby, an underdeveloped 
country can allow profits that will attract 
more investment. 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN FIRMS OP- 
ERATING IN FOREIGN COUNTRES, 
1959-60. Juvenal L. Angel, Compiler. New 
York: World Academy Press, 1959, 150 p. 
$15.00. The third edition, enlarged and re- 
vised, of a directory listing over 2,300 Amer- 
ican corporations doing business overseas. 


Foreign Policy 


THE DIPLOMACY OF SOUTHEAST ASIA: 
1945-1958. sy Russert H. Firrmetp. New 
York: Harper, 1958, 584 p. $7.50. The geog- 
raphy and social and economic settings, the 
history of independence, and the diplomatic 
administrative machinery of The Philippines, 
Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, the former 
Associated States of Indo-China and Malaya 
are given as background for discussing the 
diplomatic conduct of these countries. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA: THE 


POLITICS OF SENTIMENTALITY. sy 
NATHANIEL PeFFER. Columbia University 


Forum. (411 Low Mem. Lib, Columbia U., 
N.Y.), Winter, 1959, No. 2, pp. 28-34. A 
history of our relationships with China and 
a plea for a more realistic policy in the 
future by a professor emeritus at Columbia 
VU. . 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. sy 
STEPHEN S. GoopsPEED. New York: Oxford, 
1958, 684 p. $7.25. An intensive study of 
the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions and other modern institutions formed 
to create international political, social and 
economic harmony. 


GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS ABROAD. 
BY Josepn C. Rovucex, Fioyp A. Cave, 
Wiitsert L. HinpMAN, GLENN E. HOOvER, 
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AND THORSTEN KALIHARVI. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1958, 699 p. $5.00. A postwar 
history of 33 countries, including discussions 
of historical backgrounds, social forces, and 
intellectual trends in England, France, Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, the Balkans, etc. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD: PARLIAMENTS, PARTIES AND 
PRESS AS OF JANUARY 1, 1959. New 
York: Harper, 1959, 231 p. $3.95. (A Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations Publication.) This 
handbook includes information on all coun- 
tries with independent governments. De- 
scribed are; government makeup, political 
leaders and party programs, influential peri- 
odicals and their editors and political affilia- 
tions. Also the U.N. and its personnel are 
included. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CONTEMPORARY 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS: A STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT. Latrobe 
(Pa.): Archabbey Press, 1958, 166 p. $3.00, 
paper. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH U.S. FOREIGN 
POLICY. sy Cyrus LEO SULZBERGER. New 
York: Harcourt, 1959, 255 p. $4.50. New 
York Times columnist criticizes U.S. foreign 
policy. 


UNDERSTANDING FOREIGN POLICY. sy 
Saut K. Papover. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 280. (22 E. 38th St., N.Y.), 1959, 27 p. 
paper, $.25. Simple statement of what for- 
eign policy is and what it can do by a 
professor at the New School for Social Re- 
search. 


THE ECONOMICS OF FOREIGN POLICY. 
BY Hans J. MorcentTHAv. Challenge. (475 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.), Feb., 1959, pp. 8-13. 
U. of Chicago professor discusses deficiencies 
in our foreign economic policies and suggests 
some improvements. 


AMERICA’S NEED FOR A COORDINAT- 
ED FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY AND 
PROGRAM. sy Harvey WitxraMs. Philco 
International Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1959, 17 p. free. The president of Philco 
International, in an address to the Mississippi 
Valley World Trade Conference at New Or- 
leans, Jan. 26, 1959, supports the founding 
of an Overseas Development and Investment 
Board. 


INTERNATIONAL RESOURCES AND NA- 
TIONAL POLICY. sy Oumn T. Movzon. 
New York: Harper, 1959, 766 p. $7.50. A 
study of U.S. policies in relation to U.S. 
natural and human resources. 


Economic Development 
and Aid 


FIVE IDEAS THAT CHANGE’ THE 
WORLD. sy Barsara Warp. New York: 


Norton, 1959, 188 p. $3.75. The effects of 
nationalism, industrialism, colonialism, com- 
munism, and internationalism in forming the 
world we know by a noted British writer. 


POSSIBILITIES OF ECONOMIC PROG- 
RESS. sy A. J. Youncson. New York: Cam- 
bridge U. Press, 1959, 336 p. $6.00. An 
historical study of the transitions of Britain, 
Sweden, Denmark, and the United States 
from underdeveloped to industrialized socie- 
ties. by a professor of economic history at 
U. of Edinburgh. 


SOME SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ASPECTS 
OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy 
MANNING Nasu. E ic Develop t and 
Cultural Change. (1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 
37, Ill.), Jan., 1959, pp. 137-150. An at- 
tempt to distinguish between kinds of under- 
developed countries and to provide diagnostic 
criteria for assessing a society’s potential for 
economic development. By a professor at U. 
of Chicago. 





ECONOMIC PLANNING IN UNDERDE- 
VELOPED AREAS: GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS. sy Epwarp S. Mason. New 
York; Fordham U. Press, 1958, 97 p. $2.50. 


A NEW CONCEPT OF FOREIGN AID. sy 
Lorp Artuur J. SALTER. Western World. 
(1826 Jefferson Pl., NW, Washington), 
March, 1959, pp. 39-42. Proposes that aid 
administrators and technicians be brought 
more directly into management of develop- 
ment programs. 


THE CASE FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY. sy Rosert 
G. A. Jacxson. (With an Introduction by 
Harlan Cleveland.) Syracuse U. Press, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., 1959, 70 p. $1.75. Jackson, the 
Chairman of Ghana’s Development Commis- 
sion, discusses in three lectures given at 
Syracuse U. the problems of newly independ- 
ent countries, the case for an international 
development authority, and how such an 
authority would work. Cleveland, Dean otf 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse U., gives the background 
of the idea of an international development 
authority. 


IS AMERICAN CAPITALISM EXPORT- 
ABLE? sy Jonn M. Hunter. Challenge, 
(475 Fifth Ave., N.Y.), April, 1959, pp. 
65-68. A further discussion of the subject 
raised in an article by Prof. Howard S. Ellis 
in Challenge, Oct., 1958. Prof. Hunter, of 
Universidad de los Andes, Bogota, answers 
the question with a qualified no. 


THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL ECON- 
OMIES. sy W. G. Horrman. New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1959, 196 p. $6.00. 
An analysis of the industrialization pattern 
of several countries and a proposal of a 
theory that there are four successive stages 
through which each nation must go from 
agrarianism to industrialization. 
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TAXATION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED ECONOMIES. sy 
Puoittre W. HAsKELL. Cambridge (Mass.): 
Harvard U. Press, 1959, $4.50. Economist 
for Federal Reserve Bank of New York sur- 
veys land taxes in underdeveloped areas as 
they are and as they may offer a solution to 
fiscal problems of the areas. 


A HUNGER FOR PLENTY. sy Frank 
Gouay. Challenge. (475 Fifth Ave., N.Y.), 
Feb., 1959, pp. 43-47. Cornell U. professor 
discusses the roles of U.S. trade, aid, and 
private investment in helping in the develop- 
ment of Southeast Asian countries. He par- 
ticularly discusses the attitudes of Southeast 
Asian governments toward different types of 
foreign investment. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE HAVES. sy 
Feuicra J. Deynup. Challenge. (475 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.), Feb. 1959, pp. 58-63. The 
natural flow of private trade and investment 
resources is insufficient to develop under- 
developed areas. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT: THE 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMET. James Daniel, ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1958, 282 p. $5.00. A sym- 
posium of papers given at the San Francisco 
Conference (Oct. 14-18, 1957) under the 
auspices of Stanford Research Institute and 
Time-Life International. 


KEY TO 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A HIGHER STAND- 
ARD OF LIVING. sy W. Brann. Glencoe 
(Ill.): Free Press, 1958, 447 p. $7.50. 
(Translated from the Dutch.) A _ detailed 
analysis of the economic problems and prog- 
ress of underdeveloped countries. Among the 
subjects considered are: capital, labor, land, 
leadership, foreign trade, public and foreign 
investment and international finance. 


SYMBOLS FOR CAPITALISM. sy Kennetu 
E. Boutpmnc. Harvard Business Review. 
(Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass.), Jan.-Feb., 
1959, pp. 41-48. Professor of Economics at 
U. of Michigan discusses the struggle between 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. as a struggle 
between the market system and the budget 
system. 


THE ECONOMICS OF UNDERDEVELOP- 
MENT. A. N. Agarwala and §. P. Singh, eds. 
New York: Oxford, 1959, 515 p. $4.65. A 
series of articles and papers. 


NATIONALISM, GOVERNMENT, AND 
ECONOMIC GROWTH. sy Davin E. Ap- 
TER. Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. (1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, Ill.), 
Jan., 1959, pp. 117-136. A discussion of the 
problems and attempted solutions of members 
of the governments of newly independent 
countries, 


WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT? 
(A Series). United Nations Review. (United 
Nations, N.Y.), I: Feb., 1959, pp. 11-21; 
II: Mar., 1959, pp. 19-27. First of a series 


on economic development, this article entitled 
“Developed and Underdeveloped Economies” 
discusses the nature of underdevelopment, the 
reasons some countries got ahead economical- 
ly, and the emergence of a money economy. 
The second article entitled “Obstacles to 
Economic Development” discusses five major 
obstacles to development. 


PEOPLE: TOO MANY TOO SOON? sy 
KincsLey Davis. The Rotarian. (1600 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill.), April, 1959, pp. 10-13. 
A survey of the world’s sky-rocketing popula- 
tion, its causes, the problems it will create, 
and some alternatives. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF OVER- 
SEAS COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES 
ASSOCIATED WITH OEEC MEMBER 
COUNTRIES. OEEC. Paris, France, 1958, 
271 p. $3.50. 

CRUCIAL CHALLENGE TO THE USS. 
AND CAPITALISM GENERALLY. sy 
Euvuiotr V. Berti. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y.), 
Feb. 28, 1959, pp. 20-21. Publisher of 
Business Week suggests creating a govern- 
ment-financed trading corporation; using more 
international institutions and private invest- 
ments in underdeveloped areas and maintain- 
ing our own economy at a high level to 
counteract the U.S.S.R. challenge to capital- 
ism, 


FOREIGN AID REEXAMINED. James W. 
Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck, eds. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1958, 245 p. A 
series of papers delivered at a symposium 
held at Emory U. in 1957. 


THE HARDWARE OF FOREIGN POLICY. 
BY Kziaus Knorr. Challenge. (475 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.), Feb., 1959, pp. 72-77. Some 
observations on the amount and kind of U.S. 
foreign aid and some hard looks at changes 
needed in the future by a professor at Prince- 
ton’s Center for International Studies. 


THE ALPHABET OF AID. sy Joer B. 
DrmLAM AND Rupotr R. RHoMBERG. Chal- 
lenge. (475 Fifth Ave., N.Y.), Feb., 1959, 
pp. 78-83. Two U. of Connecticut professors 
suggest solutions for the multi-dimensional 
complexity of our foreign aid agencies. 


INTERNATIONAL PHILANTHROPIST. 
Businesss Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.), 
Feb. 7, 1959, pp. 68-73. A survey of the 
Ford Foundation’s programs throughout the 
world. 


WHY CANADIAN 
G. L. Revuser. 


FOREIGN AID? sy 
International Journal. (230 
Bloor St. W, Toronto, Canada), Winter, 
1958-1959, pp. 11-20. A discussion by a 
professor at the U. of Western Ontario on 
what Canadian foreign aid can mean to 
Canada and to the countries aided. 


CANADA’S PARTICIPATION IN 1958 IN 
INTERNATIONAL AID PROGRAMMES. 
BY StpNEY SMITH. The Monetary Times An- 
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nual, 1959. (341 Church St., Toronto, Can- 
ada), pp. 31-34. Canada’s minister for exter- 
nal affairs surveys Canada’s part in giving 
foreign aid and discusses the philosophy be- 
hind it. 


THE ORIGIN OF MODERN CAPITALISM 
AND EASTERN ASIA. sy NorMAn Jacoss. 
New York: Oxford, 1958, 254 p. $4.60. An 
examination of why modern capitalism has 
taken root in Japan and not in China. 


HELPING SOUTHEAST ASIA TO HELP 
ITSELF. (U.N. Dept. of Public Information ). 
New York: Columbia U. Press, 1958, 60 p. 
$.25. 


HELPING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST: THE WORK 
OF ECAFE (3rd ed.), New York: Columbia 
U. Press, 1958, 15 p. $.15. 


Trade Restrictions 


A MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURER 
LOOKS SQUARELY AT INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR TRENDS. sy H. G. Brxsy. Export 
Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), Part I: Mar. 
23, 1959, pp. 20-21+; Part II: Mar. 30, 
1959, pp. 7-8+. President of Ex-Cell-o Cor- 
poration in a speech before the Cutting Tool 
Manufacturers Association, Jan. 27, 1959, 
warns that U.S. must discard tariff barriers 
and other outmoded methods in order to 
maintain its position in world trade. 


HEALTHY COMPETITION IN WORLD 
TRADE SEEN IN EASING OF RESTRIC- 
TIONS. sy Henry KEArns. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. (Gov. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25), Feb. 23, 1959, pp. 3-4+. Ex- 
cerpts from a speech made by the Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs before the 
Committee on Trade and Trade Develop- 
ments, Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, in Bangkok, Feb. 6, 1959. 


THE TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1958. sy Morpecnar E. Krernin. 
Current Economic Comment. (205 McKinley 
Hall, Urbana, Ill.), Feb., 1959, pp. 29-34. 
Economics professor at Michigan State U. 
summarizes and criticizes the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958. 


OUR CHANGING EXPORT POSITION 
AND UNTENABLE TRADE POLICY. sy 
Howarp S. Piguet. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y.), 
Jan. 15, 1959, pp. 27+. Tariff consultant to 
Congress analyzes our foreign trade policy 
since 1934, especially its tendency to empha- 
size tariff reduction rather than import in- 
creases, and recommends ways of improve- 
ment. (A summary of a speech made before 
the American Management Association in 
Feb., 1958.) 


Monetary Affairs 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY POLICY. 
By W. M. SCAMMELL. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1958, 417 p. $9.00. A lecturer 
at the U. of North Wales presents a critical 
analysis of experiments in international mon- 
etary cooperation. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS AND BUSINESS CYCLES. sy Oskar 
MORGENSTERN. Princeton (N.J.): Princeton 
U. Press, 1959, 640 p. $12.00. (Published 
for the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search.) An examination of how economic 
disturbances spread through financial markets 
and financial operations between the economy 
of the United States and several other coun- 
tries, particularly Great Britain, France and 
Germany. 


SOME MONETARY PROBLEMS—INTER- 
NATIONAL AND NATIONAL. sy PER 
Jacospsson. New York: Oxford U. Press, 
1958, 374 p. $6.75. A collection of speeches 
and articles of the past 35 years. By the 
Managing Director of the International Mon- 
etary Fund. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By ALEec Carrancross. International Finance 
Section, Dept. of Economics and Sociology, 
Princeton U., Princeton, N.J., 1959, 86 p. 
The structure and functions of the Bank 
analyzed by a professor at the U. of Glasgow. 


STABILITY AND PROGRESS IN THE 
WORLD ECONOMY. Douglas C. Hague, 
ed. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958, 288 
p. $5.00. Five addresses given at the con- 
gress of the International Economic Associa- 
tion held in Rome in 1956. The addresses 
are: “Stability and Progress: the Richer 
Countries’ Problems” by Sir Dennis Robert- 
son; “The Quest for Stability: the Poorer 
Countries’ Problems” by Jacob Viner; “The 
Quest for Stability: the Real Factors” by 
Francois Perroux; “The Quest for Stability: 
the Monetary Factors” by Gottfried Habeler; 
“International Stability and the National 
Economy” by Eric Lundberg. 


INTEREST POLICY, FOREIGN’ EX- 
CHANGE POLICY AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE CONTROL. sy Benr HAnsEN. 
Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly. (Stock- 
holm 16, Sweden), Jan., 1959, pp. 15-27. 
A discussion of the possibilities and risks at- 
tending Keynes’ forward market policy, using 
Sweden’s foreign exchange controls as a case 
in point. Some amendments to the forward 
market policy offered. 


SHALL WE REPEAT THE MISTAKES OF 
THE 1920’s? sy Lewis W. Dovctas. Vital 
Speeches of the Day. (83 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y.), Mar. 1, 1959, pp. 297-300. In a 
speech before the Life Managers’ Association 
of Greater New York, Dec. 8, 1958, the 
Chairman of Mutual of New York talks on 
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importance of preserving stability in foreign 
exchange markets. 


NEW TRADE CHANNELS. sy C. P. Kin- 
DLEBERGER. Challenge. (475 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.), Feb., 1959, pp. 64-69. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology professor discusses 
changing world trade vehicles such as Bank 
of England, World Bank, etc. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN AID 
AND ROLE OF EXIMBANK. sy SAMUEL 
C. Wavucu. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y.), Mar. 5, 
1959, p. 12. In an address before the Over- 
seas Press Club of America, New York, Feb. 
19, 1959, the president of the Export-Import 
Bank describes the role of the Bank in the 
world and urges that economies successfully 
aided by U.S. efforts should join U.S. in 
providing similar assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries. 


THE UNPLEASANT FACTS REGARDING 
THE CURRENCY OUTLOOK FOR 1959. 
BY FRANZ Picx. The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y.), Mar. 
19, 1959, pp. 13+. In an address before the 
Minnesota World Trade Association, the pub- 
lisher of Pick’s World Currency Report ex- 
presses concern over declining value of dollar 
in world currency market and urges adoption 
of a stern deflationary austerity program. 


THE WORLD DOLLAR PROBLEM. sy 
Donatp MaAcDoucGALu. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1958, 619 p. $12.50. A careful 
analysis of the world dollar problem and 
some solutions are offered by a fellow of 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 


DOLLAR SHORTAGE AND THE STRUC- 
TURE OF U.S. FOREIGN TRADE. sy E. 
HorFrMEYER. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 
1958, 232 p. 36 kr. An economic analysis. 


CHANGING FOREIGN TRADE PATTERNS 
PUT PRESSURE ON THE DOLLAR. Busi- 
ness Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.), Feb. 
28, 1959, pp. 107-111. Summary of factors 
contributing to decline of U.S. gold reserves 
and weakening of value of dollar. 


THE POUND STERLING, 1951-1958. sy 
Roy F. Harrop. Princeton (N.J.): Prince- 
ton U., International Finance Section, Dept. 
of Economics and Sociology (Essays in in- 
ternational finance No. 30), 1958, 48 p. 


FIRST THOUGHTS ON CONVERTIBILITY. 
By W. M. SCAMMELL. The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine. (86 London Wall, London EC2, Eng- 
land), Jan., 1959, pp. 13-19. A discussion of 
convertibility, how it came about and what 
it means to Britain and Europe. 


THE NEW CONVERTIBILITY OF WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. sy FRANKLIN R. Root. In- 
ternational Trade Review. (253 Broadway, 
N.Y. 7), Mar., 1959, pp. 15+. An analysis 
of convertibility by a professor at Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. 


MANAGED MONEY AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS: THE EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE. 
BY MELCHIOR PAtyt. Notre Dame (Ind.): U. 
of Notre Dame Press, 1958, 205 p. $4.75. 
The development and rise of the gold stand- 
ard, wartime measures, inflation and attempts 
to control it, the devaluation of the pound 
and other developments in Europe (particu- 
larly England) studied. 


CONVERTIBILITY AT WORK. The Econ- 
omist. (22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
SWI, England), Jan. 3, 1959, pp. 55-58. 
An analysis of convertibility. 


BACKGROUND TO CONVERTIBILITY. 
The Director. (10 Belgrave Sq., London 
SW1, England), Jan., 1959, p. 68. Exposi- 
tion on the possible convertibility between 
transferable sterling and the dollar. 


EUROPEAN DISCOVERY — HONEST 
MONEY IS THE ONLY ROAD TO PROG- 
RESS. Barron’s. (388 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass.), Jan. 5, 1959, p. 1. An editorial 
pointing out what Europe is accomplishing 
through convertibility, the Common Market, 
and other fresh ideas and what U.S. must do 
to maintain its position. 


UNITED STATES MONETARY POLICY: 
ITS CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY 
WITHOUT INFLATION. Neil H. Jacoby, 
ed. New York: The American Assembly, 
Columbia U., 1958, $2.00. A symposium of 
papers given at the fourteenth American 
Assembly when it convened at Arden House, 
Harriman, N.Y., Oct., 1958. The discussions 
are mostly on domestic monetary policies. 
One paper is “Monetary Policy and the Con- 
trol of The Postwar British Inflation” by 
F. W. Paish. 


Communist Economic 
Relations 


THE RUBLE WAR. sy Howarp K. Smrrn, 
Winston Burpett, RicHarp C. Horretet, 
Peter KALIscHER, ERNesT LEISER, AND 
DanreL Scuorr. Buffalo: Smith, Keynes & 
Marshall, 1958, 7lp. paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$2.25. A survey of Soviet and Communist 
Bloc aid to countries in the Middle East, 
Asia, Europe, Latin America, and the sat- 
ellites of Russia. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL. sy 
CHARLES Nutter. Vital Speeches of the Day. 
(33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.), Feb. 1, 1959, pp. 
300-303. In a speech given in New Orleans, 
Jan. 29, 1959, the Managing Director of 
International House warns, with quotations 
from many observers, of Soviet economic 
penetration. 


TRADE WAR: USSR vs USA. sy J. An- 
THONY Marcus. Connecticut Industry. (928 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn.), 
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April, 1959, pp. 14-19+. In a speech deliv- 
ered before the All-American Conference to 
Combat Communism in Indianapolis, Nov., 
1958, the president of the Foreign Trade 
Institute of New York discusses the Soviet 
economic offensive and suggests ways of deal- 
ing with it. 


RUSSIA’S NEW OIL OFFENSIVE—CAN 
IT SUCCEED? sy Joun H. Linn. The 
Magazine of Wall Street. (90 Broad St., 
N.Y.), Feb. 28, 1959, pp. 578-575+. A 
survey of Russia’s foreign trade in oil. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET POWER. 
By ALLEN W. Duties. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y. 
7), April 16, 1959, pp. 22+. In an address 
given before the Edison Electric Unit, New 
Orleans, April 8, 1959, Mr. Dulles analyzes 
Soviet economic and political offensive and 
tells what U.S. must do to keep up. 


THE REALITIES OF SOVIET FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC POLICIES. sy C. Dovucias 
Ditton. Philco International Corp. (Tioga 
& C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.), 1959, 18 p. 
Free. Under-Secretary of State, in an address 
to the Mississippi Valley World Trade Con- 
ference at New Orleans, Jan. 26, 1959, dis- 
cusses the magnitude of Soviet economic 
offensive and U. S. policies toward it. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC AID. sy Josepn S. 
BERLINER. New York: Praeger, 1958, 232 p. 
$4.25. (Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations.) Summarized in this issue. 


THE COMMUNIST ECONOMIC OFFEN- 
SIVE. spy Rospert Lorinc ALLEN. The Inter- 
national Journal, (230 Bloor St. W, Toronto, 
Canada), Winter, 1958-1959, pp. 1-10. A 
study of aid offered and actually given by 
Russia to underdeveloped countries. 


THIS TIME WE MIGHT GET LICKED. 
BY Aptar E. Stevenson. The New York 
Times Magazine. (229 W. 43rd St., N.Y.), 
Mar. 1, 1959, pp. 9+. An appraisal of Rus- 
sia’s growing economic might, its economic 
successes in underdeveloped countries, and 
the challenge this offers to the West. 


WE’RE WIDENING OUR LEAD OVER 
RUSSIA. sy Demirrr B. Sumxin. Nation’s 
Business. (1615 H St., NW, Washington), 
March, 1959, pp. 34-35+-. In an interview, 
authority on Soviet industrial power discusses 
Russia’s economic gains and what they mean 
to Russia and the free world. 


DEBATE OF THE MONTH: WOULD THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EAST-WEST TRADE 
HELP TO SOLVE OUR ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS? Western World. (1826 Jefferson Pl., 
NW, Washington), Jan., 1959, pp. 25-37. 
A series of articles: ““We Cannot Ignore 900 
Million Human Beings” by Otto Wolff von 
Amerongen, a leading German businessman, 
pp. 26-29. (A statement on the need for and 
methods of developing more East-West 
trade.) “An Infinitesimal Percentage of West- 
ern Trade” by Douglas Dillon, U.S. Under- 


Secretary of State, pp. 30-88. (He does not 
believe any foreseeable development of East- 
West trade would solve the West’s economic 
problems); and “Increased Trade is Neces- 
sary but Not of Prime Importance” by Sir 
Norman Kipping, Director General of the 
Federation of British Industries, pp. 34-37. 
(Takes a middle position.) 


SHOULD WE TRADE WITH THE COM- 
MUNISTS? sy Wit1m H. PETERSON. 
Harvard Business Review. (Soldiers Field, 
Boston, Mass.), Mar-April, 1959, pp. 48-54. 
The arguments pro and con on greater trade 
with the communists by a writer for the 
Wall Street Journal. 


THE SHORTSIGHTEDNESS INVOLVED 
IN GRANTING CREDITS TO U.S.S.R. sy 
Paut Exzic. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y. 7), April 2, 
1959, p. 18. 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S ECONOMIC RE- 
LATIONS WITH SOUTHEAST ASIA. sy 
SHao Cuuan LENG. Far Eastern Survey. 
(338 6th Ave., N.Y.), Jan., 1959, pp. 1-11. 
A survey of the plans and accomplishments 
of Red China in developing trade with south- 
eastern Asian countries by a research asso- 
ciate of the Soviet Bloc Foreign Economic 
Relations Project at the U. of Virginia. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE WEST. sy 
H. Micuaet Sapm. National Planning Asso- 
ciation, (1606 New Hampshire Ave., NW 
Washington 9), April, 1959, 90 p. $2.00 
(Second in an NPA series on the Economics 
of Competitive Co-existence.) An analysis of 
the economic warfare between Japan and 
China in the Far East and a warming that 
short-sighted policies of the West towards 
Japan may loosen her ties with West. 


THE APPEAL OF MAOISM IN PRE-IN- 
DUSTRIAL, SEMICOLONIAL POLITICAL 
CULTURES. sy Josern R. Fiszman. Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly. (Fayerweather Hall, 
Columbia U., N.Y.), Mar., 1959, pp. 71-88. 
An analysis of the appeal of Chinese com- 
munism to the underdeveloped countries of 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa, By a Michi- 
gan State U. professor. 


COMMUNIST AND NON-COMMUNIST— 
A TRADING PICTURE. sy M. O. A. 
KrupxKa. Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bur., 
Ottawa, Canada), Jan. 3, 1959, pp. 19-21. 
An analysis of the flow of goods between the 
U.S.S.R. and other European countries and 
the West. 


Background 


General 


UNITED NATIONS STATISTICAL YEAR- 
BOOK, 1958. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1959, 630 p. Cloth, $8.00; paper, 
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$6.50. Economic, financial, social, and dem- 
ographic statistics on more than 250 nations 
and territories. New material on _ trade 
included. 


WORLD TRADE DATA YEARBOOK— 
1959. International Trade Review. (253 
Broadway, N.Y. 7), 1959, 64 p. $1.00. Many 
statistics and information of use to the world 
trader. 


TRAVEL ABROAD—FRONTIER FORMAL- 
ITIES. New York: UNESCO, 1959, 210 p. 
(looseleaf vol. kept up to date with amend- 
ments), $8.50. (Available from: International 
Publications Service, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
17.) Complete passport and visa regulations; 
customs formalities and allowances; health, 
currency & vehicle regulations; travel facili- 
ties; organizations assisting educational travel. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK FOR 1959 IN 
TWENTY-SIX WORLD MARKETS. New 
York: Business International, 1959. 29 p. 
paper, $26.00. Present-day country and cur- 
rency analyses and predictions of increase in 
sales of goods made abroad and a decline in 
U.S. exports. 


WORLD TRADE INVESTMENT  SUR- 
VEYED. Foreign Commerce Weekly. (Gov. 
Printing Office, Washington 25), April 20, 
1959, pp. S-1 to S-31. A special section of 
economic analyses of each of 46 countries. 


RECENT TRENDS IN FERTILITY IN IN- 
DUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES. (United Na- 
tions Population Studies No. 27). New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1958, 182 p. $2.00. 
Comparative data from 20 countries. 


BURMA AND ISRAEL: A STUDY IN 
FRIENDLY ASIAN RELATIONS. sy Ricu- 
arp J. Kozicxi. Middle Eastern Affairs. (432 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.), Mar., 1959, pp. 109- 
116. A study of the economic relations be- 
tween Burma and Israel, especially of Israel’s 
successful technical and economic aid pro- 
gram in Burma, 


AFRO-ASIA’S CASTNG VOTE. The Econ- 
omist. (22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
SW1, England), Feb. 19, 1959, pp. 568-570. 
A discussion of the aspirations of Asia and 
Africa and of their attitudes toward the West 
and Communist Bloc. 


Western Hemisphere 


BASIC INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS: GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Pan American Union, Washington, 1958, 
16 p. 


A BLUNT OPINION OF HOW CANADIANS 
VIEW THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY. 
BY Stuart ARMOUR. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Place, N.Y. 7), 
Feb. 19, 1959, p. 9+. The Economic Advisor 
of the Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. (Ham- 
ilton, Canada), gives (in a speech to John 
Carroll U. in Cleveland, Jan. 27, 1959) a 


Canadian’s view on the cost, value, and po- 
tentialities of the St. Lawrence Seaway with 
especial emphasis on how Canadians feel 
about tolls required by U.S. 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING: A SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF CANADA. sy Arrnur R. M. 
Lower. New York: Longmans, 1959, 499 p. 
$7.50. By tracing the development of rural 
and urban society in Canada from its early 
history through the present, the author shows 
the character of the people and the inter- 
relationship between the different groups. 


CANADA: A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
HISTORY (Rev. ed.). sy Epcarn W. 
McInnis. New York: Rinehart, 1959, 635 p. 
$7.00. This book has been brought up to date 
with additional material on post-war indus- 
trial growth and present-day international 
relations and domestic politics. 


THE NEW WORLD OF PLASTICS. Month- 
ly Review of the Bank of Nova Scotia. (To- 
ronto, Canada), Jan., 1959, 4 p. Free. A 
review of the plastics industry in general 
and in Canada in particular. 


CANADA’S ECONOMY, 1959. The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Place, 
N.Y. 7), Jan. 29, 1959, 64 p. $.50. Special 
issue, Articles included are: “Capital Inflow, 
Inflation and Monetary Policy in Canada” 
by A. T. Lambert, pp. 1+-. (Canadian banker 
expresses concern over inflow of American 
investment.) “Review and Prospects for Can- 
ada’s Economy” by Donald M. Fleming, 
pp. 3+. (Canada’s Minister of Finance dis- 
cusses Canada’s economy.) “United States 
Indifference to Canada’s National Aspira- 
tions” by Ian F. McRae, p. 25. (Chairman 
of the Board of Canadian General Electric 
speaks for more friendship based on more 
U.S. respect for Canada.) 


HOUSING—TIME TO TAKE STOCK. 
Monthly Review of the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
(Toronto, Canada), Feb., 1959, 4 p. Free. 
A survey of housing news and plans in 
Canada today. 


CANADA’S TRADE IN 1958. Foreign 
Trade. (Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, Can- 
ada), Mar. 14, 1959, pp. 2-7. Many tables 
of statistics summarizing Canada’s trade in 
many commodities with foreign countries. 


REPORT ON ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. 
The Monetary Times. (341 Church St., To- 
ronto, Canada), Mar., 1959, pp. 35-60. Sev- 
eral articles on Canadian electrical industry. 


CANADA’S CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY. 
The Monetary Times. (341 Church St., To- 
ronto, Canada), Jan., 1959, pp. 29-45. Sev- 
eral articles surveying state of Canada’s con- 
struction industry. 


1959 REPORT ON CHEMICALS. The 
Monetary Times. (341 Church St., Toronto, 
Canada), April, 1959, pp. 31-62. Several 
articles on the state of Canada’s chemical in- 
dustry, including one commenting on need 
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for a revised tariff law to encourage the 
expansion of the industry. 


YOUR GUIDE TO BUSINESS IN CANADA 
(2nd ed.). Bank of Montreal. (64 Wall St., 
N.Y.), 1958, 48 p. Free. Covers forms of 
business organization, taxation, a guide for 
oil and gas operators, !abor, patents, copy- 
right and trademarks, construction, customs 
duties all briefly and lists other more com- 
plete booklets available. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REGIONAL MAR- 
KETS IN LATIN AMERICA. Pan American 
Union, Washington, 1958, 17 p. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMER- 
ICA, 1956. (U.N. Publication). New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1958, 143 p. paper, 
$1.50. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 
1958-1959. (35th annual ed.). New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1958, 934 p. $3.00. A year- 
book and guide to the countries and resources 
of South and Central America, Mexico and 
Cuba. 


OIL AND POLITICS IN STRATEGIC 
SOUTH AMERICA. sy Joun H. Linn. The 
Magazine of Wall Street. (90 Broad St., 
N.Y.), Jan. 31, 1959, pp. 474-475+. A sur- 
vey of the U. S. oil business, including costs, 
taxes, etc., in Venezuela and Argentina. 


LATIN AMERICA IN PERSPECTIVE. sy 
Mitton I. Vancer. The Yale Review. (Yale 
U. Press, New Haven, Conn.), Winter, 1959, 
pp. 229-243. A good survey on political, 
social and economic makeup of the several 
Latin American countries today. By a profes- 
sor at Sacramento State College. 


ARGENTINA’S OIL GAMBLE. The Banker. 
(22 Ryder St. St. James, London SW1, Eng- 
land), Jan., 1959, pp. 41-44. A report on the 
hopes and problems of Argentina in expand- 
ing domestic oil output. 


ARGENTINA. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 
E. 62nd St., N.Y. 21), Feb. 6, 1959, 24 p. 
A survey of Argentina’s present economy and 
the outlook for the future. 


BOLIVIA OFFERS MANY OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR COURAGEOUS EXPORTERS 
AND INVESTORS. sy Hermricn Gun. 
Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y.), Mar. 2, 
1959, pp. 5-7+-. Bolivian banker (in a talk 
before the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, Jan. 28, 1959) describes 
Bolivia’s economy and suggests it offers great 
possibilities for their foreign investor. 


BOLVIA: THE SEVENTH YEAR. sy Ricx- 
ARD W. Patcu. American Universities Field 
Staff. (866 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17), Feb. 38, 
1959, 26 p. The economy, geography, labor 
unions, and people described. Both rural and 
city life included. 


BRAZIL. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 
62nd St., N.Y. 21), Jan. 27, 1959, 87 p. 


A detailed and comprehensive report on the 
general economic background and _ current 
economic developments in Brazil, with a 
special emphasis on it as a factor in trade. 


DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN BRAZIL. 
BY J. V. D. Saunpers. Gainesville: U. of 
Florida Press, 1958, 100 p. $3.50. A study 
of the various rates of reproduction of dif- 
ferent racial, regional, occupational, religious 
and socio-economic groups of Brazil and of 
general population growth. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: THE CRISIS AND 
THE CHALLENGE, sy Joun D. Mantz. 
Chapel Hill (N.C.): U. of North Carolina 
Press, 1959, 865 p. $7.50. Individual chap- 
ters on the political affairs of each of the six 
Central American countries covering chiefly 
the years since World War II. 


CHILE. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 62nd 
St., N.Y. 21), April 16, 1959, 20 p. The 
geography, economy, and political life of 
Chile surveyed with comments on Chile’s 
future as a market. 


COLOMBIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 
62nd St., N.Y. 21), Feb. 21, 1959, 20 p. 
Much data on the economy of Colombia, in- 
cluding information on shipping, tariffs, etc., 
and expected economic trends. 


INVESTMENT IN ECUADOR. U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Washington 25, $1.00. Covers 
the climate for the foreign investor in Ecua- 
dor—economic conditions, resources and in- 
dustry, transportation and communications, 
finance, foreign trade and commercial policy, 
trade and exchange controls, business policy, 
organization, management, taxation, and 
labor. 


ECONOMIC POLICY IN 1958. Commercio 
Exterior de Mexico. (Venustiano Carranza 
32, Mexico, D.F.), Mar., 1959, pp. 3-5. A 
survey of Mexican economy for 1958. 


TALE OF PEMEX: IT PROVES THAT OIL 
AND GOVERNMENT DON’T MIX. Bar- 
ron’s. (388 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.), 
Feb. 9, 1959, p. 1. An editorial including 
a report on the exposures of the faults of 
Petroleos Mexicanos by Antonio Vargas Mac- 
Donald, an eminent journalist and the newly 
appointed press secretary of Pemex. 


ORGANIZED BUSINESS IN MEXICO. sy 
Frank R. BRANDENBURG. Inter-American 
Economic Affairs. (Box 181, Washington 4), 
Winter, 1958, pp. 26-50. A professor at the 
National U. of Mexico lists and describes 
Mexican trade associations. chambers of com- 
merce, commercial groups (such as Bankers’ 
Association), business fraternal groups, and 
foreign chambers of commerce. 


FIVE FAMILIES. sy Oscar Lewis. New 
York: Basic Books, 1959, $5.50. 384 p. 
Anthropologist takes reader into the homes 
and minds of the members of families in a 
small farming village, a Mexico City slum, 
a new working-class project, and an upper- 
class residential district. 
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PERU. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 62nd 
St., N.Y. 21), Feb. 27, 1959, 19 p. A de- 
tailed and comprehensive report on Peru’s 
general economic background and _ current 
economic developments. 


VENEZUELA. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 
E. 62nd St., N.Y. 21), Mar. 27, 1959, 23 p. 
A survey of Venezuela’s economic and polit- 
ical changes since the overthrow of the dic- 
tatorship. Much information on trade and 
trade regulations both existing and proposed. 


Europe 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 
1958. (United Nations Publication). New 
York: Columbia U. Press, 1959, 325 p. 
paper, $3.00. A survey of recent develop- 
ments in the European economy and world 
economic changes influencing economic pol- 
icies in both Eastern and Western Europe. 
Long term growth of European economy 
considered. 


GATEWAY TO EUROPE. The Director. (10 
Belgrave Sq., London SW1, England), Jan., 
1959, pp. 83-85. A description with map, of 
the port of Rotterdam and the Europort or 
“gateway to Europe” included in develop- 
ment scheme. 


JETS OVER THE CONTINENT. sy D. M. 
Desoutter. The Director. (10 Belgrave Sq., 
London SW1, England), Jan., 1959, pp. 71- 
73. A survey of airplane production in 
Europe. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR EUROPEAN TRADE 
AFTER THE FREE TRADE AREA NEGO- 
TIATIONS. sy A. C. The World Today. 
(Oxford U. Press, Neasden, London NW10, 
England), Mar., 1959, pp. 114-123. Prob- 
lems and some solutions in the European 
trade, from a British point of view. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. sy 
H. I. MacDona.p. Toronto: Canadian Insti- 


tute of International Affairs, 1958, 16 p. 
paper, $.20. 
EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS, COOPERA- 


TION, INTEGRATION, UNIFICATION. sy 
A. H. Ropertson. New York: Praeger, 1959, 
256 p. $7.75. A study of the development of 
European supranational and_ international 
authorities. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE COMMON 
MARKET: GERMANY AND BRITAIN IN 
POST WAR EUROPE. ny Emi Srrauss. 
New York: Rinehart, 1958, 168 p. $3.50. 
An explanation of the Common Market in 
Europe. The author is head of the economics 
and intelligence department of a British trade 
board. 


LAND USE WITHIN THE EUROPEAN 
COMMON MARKET. psy S. VAN VALKEN- 
BURG. Economic Geography. (950 Main St., 
Worcester 10, Mass.), Jan., 1959, pp. 1-24. 


A detailed study with several maps of the 
agrarian uses of land in European Common 
Market countries. By the Director of the 
Graduate School of Geography, Clark U. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS IN THE COM- 
MON MARKET. sy Emice Benorr. Business 
Horizons. (Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind.), Spring, 1959, pp. 30-31. A survey of 
how much and what kind of business Amer- 
icans can hope to do in the European Com- 
mon Market countries and some practical 
advice on how to go about it. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET: 
U.S. INDUSTRY AND PLANT INVEST- 
MENT IN COMMON MARKET ON THE 
RISE. spy Korrcuo Bettcuev. The Analyst’s 
Journal. (Nat, Fed. of Fin. Analyst’s Soci- 
eties, 82 Beaver St., N.Y. 5), Feb., 1959, 
pp. 7-10. 


DEVELOPING NUCLEAR POWER IN 
EUROPE. European Atlantic Review. (64 
Kingsway, London WC2, England), Winter, 
1958-59. pp. 23-31. A series of articles con- 
densed from addresses to the European- 
Atlantic Group in London. 


CHANGES IN EUROPE’S ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT. Export Trade. (20 Vesey 
St., N.Y.), Jan. 5, 1959, pp. 9+. Some of 
the many changes taking place in Europe’s 
economy and the problems of U.S. com- 
panies in dealing with them. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET: A PROG- 
RESS REPORT. spy Watter BvucHpDAHL. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. (Gov’t Printing 
Office, Washington 25), April 6, 1959. pp. 
3-6. 


THE CHANGING FORM OF EUROPE’S 
ECONOMY. L. I. Waters, ed. Bureau of 
Business Research, Indiana U. (Bloomington, 
Ind.), 1959. 65 p. paper, $1.00. A study of 
the European Economic Community. 


THE EUROPA YEAR BOOK, 1959. London: 
Europa Publications, 1959, 1,100 p. $22.00. 
Provides much information on every Euro- 
pean country, including Russia and Turkey, 
and about European intergovernmental or- 
ganizations and Europe-based governmental 
and non-governmental international organiza- 
tions. 


EUROPE: A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
(6th ed.) BY MARGARET Rez. N.Y.: Long- 
mans, 1958, 541 p. $6.25. 


AUSTRIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 
62nd St., N.Y. 21), Dec. 5, 1958. 36 p. 
A survey of the current economy of Austria 
and of the national character as well as a 
view of the country as a place for trade and 
investment. 


DOING BUSINESS WITH FRANCE. Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce (Washington 25), 
1958, 122 p. $.45. A discussion of the coun- 
try’s market and economy, distribution facil- 
ities, exchange and other controls, labeling 
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requirements, investment situation, forms of 
business organization, labor conditions, busi- 
ness travel and residence as well as statistics 
on foreign trade. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE FRENCH 
METAL INDUSTRY. sy JEAN CHARDONNET. 
Cartel. (11 Upper Grosvenor St., London 
Wl, England), Jan., 1959, pp. 18-22. Pro- 
fessor at the universities of Nancy and Dijon 
reports on the wave of mergers and concen- 
trations in French metal, automobile, heavy 
engineering and airplane industries. He an- 
alyzes the forms of concentration and the 
results, 


M. PINAY AND INFLATION. sy JAMes 
M. Laux. Political Science Quarterly. (Fay- 
erweather Hall, Columbia U., N.Y. 27), 
Mar., 1959, pp. 113-119. A study of Pinay’s 
success in curbing French inflation with a 
suggestion that part of his success has been 
due to luck. By a professor at U. of Cincin- 
nati. 


FRANCE, A MODERN HISTORY. Allan 
Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann, eds. Ann 
Arbor (Mich.): U. of Michigan Press, 1959, 
614 p. $8.75. One of a series on different 
countries, this covers French history with a 
special emphasis on today’s events and what 
lies behind them. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE FRENCH 
ECONOMY. sy K. Ricuesacuer. The Bank- 
ers’ Magazine. (86 London Wall, London 
EC2, England), Mar., 1959. pp. 207-212. 
A survey of French economic measures and 
some evaluation of what they may accom- 
plish. 


CONTINENTAL FRANCE. Rundt’s Market 
Reports. (9 E. 62nd St., N.Y. 21), Mar. 12, 
1959. 31 p. A summary of deGaulle’s reforms 
and how they are being accepted in France 
as well as many facts and figures on her 
finances, trade, production, her investments 
abroad, and the amount of outside money 
invested in France. 


FRANCE’S NEW HORIZON. sy Joun E. 
Sawyer. The Yale Review. (Yale U. Press, 
New Haven, Conn.), Winter, 1959, pp. 161- 
173. An analysis of the present and predicted 
economic problems of France. 


PROTECTING THE RUHR. sy TERENCE 
Prittiz. Barron’s. (888 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass.), Jan. 26, 1959. pp. 9+. An account 
of the problems of the West German coal 
mining interests in the free trade area and 
their efforts to protect themselves. 


GERMANY (WEST): THE FEDERAL 
GERMAN REPUBLIC. Rundt’s Market Re- 
ports. (9 E. 62nd St., N.Y. 21), Jan. 15, 
1959, 39 p. Comprehensive and detailed 
study of the economy of West Germany, its 
economic relations with the rest of the 
world and of U.S. investments there. 


IRELAND STRIVES FOR ECONOMIC DI- 
VERSIFICATION. International Trade Re- 


view. (253 Broadway, N.Y. 7), Mar., 1959, 
pp. 45+. A survey of Ireland’s attempts at 
diversification including attractions for U.S. 
business. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN ITALY. Bulle- 
tin of the International Social Security Asso- 
ciation. (154, Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, 
Switzerland), Jan.-Feb., 1959, pp. 22-26. 
A study of the amounts and types of allow- 
ances and figures on the cost to the employer. 


ITALY’S STRUGGLE OVER BUSINESS. 
Business Week, (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.), 
Jan. 31, 1959. pp. 1380-133. The struggle in 
Italy between private and government spon- 
sored business, with the main protagonists 
being Ente Nazional Idrocarburi (the na- 
tional gas and oil combine), SENN, a sub- 
sidiary of the Italian Reconstruction Institute, 
and SELNI, a subsidiary of Edison SA. of 
Milan. 


ROLE OF THE NATIONAL PRODUCTIV- 
ITY COMMITTEE IN ITALAN ECONOMY. 
BY CLAuDIO ALHAIQUE. Review of the Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Italy. (Banco di Roma, 
Cassella Postale 2422, Rome A/D, Italy), 
Jan., 1959, pp. 89-54. The director of the 
National Productivity Committee describes 
the role played by National Productivity 
Committees in Italy and other OEEC coun- 
tries and in 14 non-European countries. 


ITALY’S FOREIGN TRADE AND BAL- 
ANCE OF PAYMENTS: EVOLUTION AND 
PROSPECTS. sy Livro MaGNani. Review 
of the Economic Conditions in Italy. (Banco 
di Roma, Cassella Postale 2422, Rome A/D, 
Italy), Jan., 1959, pp. 55-87. A survey of 
Italy’s economy, especially in reference to 
foreign trade for the past few years and 
some predictions about the future. 


ITALY. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 62nd 
St., N.Y. 21), Apr. 10, 1959, 29 p. A survey 
of the economy and politics of Italy and her 
problems as well as talents in engineering, 
salesmanship, etc. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ACTIVITY OF 
THE INSTITUTO PER LA RICOSTUZIONE 
INDUSTRIALE. sy PasQuaLe SARACENO. 
Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy. 
(Banco di Roma, Cassella Postale 2422, 
Rome A/D, Italy), Jan., 1959, pp. 5-29. An 
examination of the role of the I.R.I. in the 
Italian economy, its sources of financing, its 
contributions to national production and its 
organizational formula which places public 
firms on a par with private firms. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR ITALY’S ECONOMY. 
BY W.E.L. The World Today. (Oxford U. 
Press, Neasden, London, NW10, England), 
Jan., 1959, pp. 26-37. Italy’s economic re- 
covery to date and her future prospects in 
foreign trade, industry, labor, fuel and power, 
and foreign investment. 


BRITAIN: AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 
New York: British Information Services, 
1959, 378 p. $3.78. Facts and figures on the 
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administration and the national economy of 
Britain. 


A SURVEY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. sy A. M. Canrr- 
SaunpEeRS, D. CarnoG Jones, anp C. A. 
Moser. N.Y.: Oxford, 1958, 302 p. $4.00. 
Revised edition of The Social Structure of 
England and Wales, 1927. 


POLICY AGAINST INFLATION. sy Roy 
F. Harrop. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1958, 270 p. $4.75. A historical study of 
British anti-inflation measures, including dis- 
cussions of the gold standard, Keynesian econ- 
omy, and recent sterling devaluation. 


NATIONALISATION IN BRITAIN: THE 
END OF A DOGMA. sy Revusen KELF- 
Conen. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 
320 p. $5.50. Description and evaluation of 
the nationalization of industries in Britain 
with an analysis of prospects for the future. 
The effects of nationalization on the worker 
A 


and t r are di 





THE CHANGING SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1891-1951. 
BY Davin C. Manrsu. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1958, 266 p. $5.50. A synthesis of 
statistics on demographic composition, occu- 
pations and education. 


BRITISH TRANSPORT POLICY. sy J. R. 
SarGeNnT. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 
164 p. $2.40. An introduction to transport 
costs; a description of present British law as 
applied to railroad and road transport, and 
an analysis of the most serious problems in 
the field. 


ESSAYS ON “THE WELFARE STATE”. 
BY RicHarp M. Trrmuss. New Haven 
(Conn.): Yale U. Press, 1959, 282 p. $3.50. 
A discussion of several questions including 
woman’s place in society, changes in family 
life, the aged, national health service, social 
security, and the effects of industrialization 
on the family in Great Britain. 


Africa 


THE YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST 
AFRICA, 1959. London: Hale, 1959, 349 p. 
$2.25. Data on Egypt, Sudan, Eritrea, Somal- 
iland, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, 
Portuguese East Africa, the Congo, Mauritius, 
Madagascar, Reunion, Seychelles, etc. 


THE YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO 
SOUTHERN AFRICA, 1959. London: Hale, 
1959, 1712 p. $2.75. Data on the Union of 
South Africa, Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, South West Africa, Angola, etc. 


THE YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1959. 154 p. $3.00. This annual 
contains information on the Union of South 


Africa, the Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland, South West Africa, the High Com- 
mission Territories, Angola, etc. 


THE YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST 
AFRICA. Alfred Gordon-Brown, New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1959, 112 p. $3.00. 
This annual publication covers Eritrea, 
Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Portuguese East Africa, Mauritius, 
Madagascar, Reunion, Seychelles, etc. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE AFRICAN COL- 
LECTION IN THE MOORLAND FOUNDA- 
TION, HOWARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
Dorothy B. Porter, ed. Washington: Howard 
U. Press, 1958, 398 p. $6.00. A listing of 
over 5,000 titles arranged by geographical 
areas and cross indexed, of books, period- 
icals and newspapers relating to Africa in 
Howard U. Library. 


THE STAPLE FOOD ECONOMIES OF 
WESTERN TROPICAL AFRICA. Stanford 
(Cal.): Stanford U. Press, 1958, 316 p. 
$6.00. (A publication of Stanford U.’s Food 
Research Institute). The major food crops 
(such as maize, rice and yams) of western 
tropical Africa surveyed. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA, 
1956-1957, SUPPLEMENT TO WORLD 
ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1956. (U.N. Publica- 
tion) New York: Columbia U. Press, 1958, 
143 p. paper, $1.50. 


STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF SELECT- 
ED AFRICAN ECONOMIES. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1958, 212 p. $2.00. 
(U.N. publication sales number 58.II.C.4.) 


FULCRUM OF AFRICA. The Economist, 
(22 Ryder St., St. James, London SWI, 
England), Jan. 31, 1959, pp. 390-391. An 
analysis of the significance of changes in the 
political nature of the Belgian Congo to the 
future of Africa. 


FOCUS ON CENTRAL AFRICA. New 
Commonwealth. (33 Tothill St., London 
SW1, England), Mar., 1959, pp. 149-164. 
A series of articles on Central African Federa- 
tion; economic and political situation. 


THE UNITED STATES AND AFRICA. The 
American Assembly. New York: Columbia 
U. Press, 1958, 252 p. $1.00. 


FOCUS ON EAST AFRICA. New Common- 
wealth. (33 Tothill St. London SW1, Eng- 
land), Jan., 1959. A series of articles on 
the economies and political development of 
Kenya, Somaliland Protectorate, Zanzibar, 
Tanganyika, and Uganda. The economy of 
Uganda described and the role of the pros- 
pering and increasing middle-class Africans 
in the future of the country discussed. 


TRAINING GHANA’S BUSINESSMEN. 
West Africa. (3 Hind Court, London EC4, 
England), Apr. 4, 1959, p. 315. Very brief 
description of a middle management course 
held at University College, Ghana. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN CHANGING AFRICA. 
By Smrm ANDREW CoHEN. Evanston (Ill.): 
Northwestern U. Press, 1959. 126 p. $4.50. 
A discussion of Britain’s new policy toward 
African economic development, moderniza- 
tion of native administration, rising independ- 
ence, and the emergence of nationalism. By 
the permanent British representative on the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Rundt’s Market Report. 
(9 E. 62nd St., N.Y. 21), Feb. 14, 1959, 
22 p. A detailed and comprehensive economic 
report on the Union as well as a study of 
its racial problems and what they may do 
to the future of the country and its economy. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF WEST 
AFRICA. sy Crecm R. Niven. New York: 
MacMillan, 1959, 91 p. $1.50. The Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Ghana, and Nigeria are de- 
scribed in some detail. All of West Africa is 
touched upon. 


A HISTORY OF GHANA (2nd rev. ed.) 
By Wiiu1aM E. F. Warp. New York: Mac- 
Millan, 1959, 4384 p. $5.75. Originally A 
History of the Gold Coast, this edition in- 
cludes the establishment of the independent 
State of Ghana. 


The Communist Bloc 


TENSIONS IN EAST CENTRAL EUROPE. 
Current History. (108 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.), Apr., 1959. A group of articles: 
one each on the Soviet Satellites; Berlin and 
the two Germanies; Poland; Yugoslavia; 
Czechoslovakia; Finland; and Rumania. 


CONTEMPORARY CHINA AND CHINESE. 
Howard L. Boorman, ed. The Annals. (Amer. 
Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science. 6937 Chest- 
nut St., Phila., Pa.), Jan., 1959, pp. 1-147. 
Whole issue is devoted to modern China. 


RED CHINA TRIES TO INDUSTRIALIZE 
WITH PEOPLE INSTEAD OF MACHINES. 
Business Week, (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36), 
Mar. 7, 1959, pp. 99-112. A survey of 
China’s industrialization program, its progress 
and the problems it is creating. 


CHINA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS. 
Eastern World. (58 Paddington St., London 
W1, England), Feb., 1959, pp. 37-38. An 
analysis of the methods and philosophy of 
China’s industrialization program. 


CHINA’S GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
AND SOCIAL ACCOUNTS, 1950-1957. sy 
Wirt1am W. Hocuistern. Glencoe (Ill.): 
Free Press, 1958, 186 p. $4.00. (Mass. Inst. 
of Tech, Center for Int’l Studies publication. ) 
Estimates using official Red Chinese statistics. 


COMMUNE-ISM IN CHINA. sy Siwney 
Kiem. Challenge. (475 Fifth Ave., N.Y.), 
April, 1959, pp. 8-12. A vivid description 


of the Chinese commune system and the 
threat it poses to the rest of the world, espe- 
cially to underdeveloped areas. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COM- 
MUNIST CHINA: AN APPRAISAL OF THE 
FIRST FIVE YEARS OF INDUSTRIALIZ- 
TION. sy CHon-Minc Li. Berkeley: U. of 
California Press. 1958. 300 p. $7.50. Pro- 
fessor at U. of California analyzes and evalu- 
ates Communist China’s First Five Year Plan 
(1953-1957) including discussions of indus- 
trial and agricultural development, national 
income, internal and external financing, net 
capital formation, foreign trade and Russian 
aid. Book is based entirely on official Peiping 


sources. 


THREE ESSAYS ON THE INTERNATION- 
AL ECONOMICS OF COMMUNIST 
CHINA. C. F. Remer, ed. Ann Arbor: U. of 
Michigan Press, 1959, 226 p. paper $6.00. 
(A publication of the U. of Mich. Center ot 
Japanese Studies and the Dept. of Economics ) 


POLAND. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 
62nd St., N.Y. 21), March 81, 1959, 27 p. 
A thorough market, economic and _ political 
stedy of Poland, including the names and 
pecialties of agenci controlling foreign 
trade and some facts on the procedures to 
follow in trading with Poland. 





FOREIGN POLICY IN THE USSR. Current 
History. (108 Walnut St., Phila., Pa.), Jan., 
1959. Whole issue devoted to reappraisal of 
Soviet foreign policy. Articles; USSR & 
West Europe, Soviet Imperialism in East 
Europe, Soviet Policy in the Arab World, 
Russian-Chinese Relations, Policy in South & 
Southeast Asia, and relations with U.S. 


THE SOVIET CRUCIBLE: SOVIET GOV- 
ERNMENT IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Samuel Hendel, ed. Pvinceton, N. J.: Van 
Nostrand, 1959, 607 p. $8.50. Present polit- 
ical, economic and social systems are de- 
scribed in detail as well as historical back- 
ground showing how these came into being. 


MAIN STREET, U.S.S.R. 
Levine. N.Y.: Doubleday, 
$4.50. Life in Russia today. 


BY Iavinc M. 
1959, 408 p. 


THE INS AND OUTS OF SOVIET TRANS- 
PORT. spy Wayne PArnisH. American Avia- 
tion. (1001 Vermont Ave., NW, Washington, 
D.C.), Jan. 12, 1959, pp. 40-41. A report 
on Russia’s air transportation and airport 
facilities by the publisher of American Avia- 
tion after a visit there. 


FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
SOVIET UNION: A COMPARISON WITH 
THE UNITED STATES. sy Ennest W. 
WititiaMs. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, (261 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16), 
April, 1959, 38 p. $.75. A study of the rail- 
road economy of USSR with US used for 
comparison. Maps and many statistics and 
charts, 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S WAY: THE PROGRAM OF 
THE LEAGUE OF THE COMMUNISTS OF 
YUGOSLAVIA. Stoyan Pribechevich, trans- 
lator. N.Y.: All Nations Press, 1958. $4.50. 
Communism as practised in Yugoslavia. 


Middle East 


THE MIDDLE EAST, 1958. London: Europa 
Publications. 477 p. $13.50. A survey and 
directory of up-to-date and detailed refer- 
ence materials plus bibliographies. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, 1955-1956; SUPPLEMENT 
TO WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1956. 
(U.N. Publication). N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 
1958, 143 p. paper $1.50. 


NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
Current History. (108 Walnut St., Phila., 
Pa.), Feb., 1959. Whole issue is devoted to 
rising tide of nationalism, the effect of anti- 
Western hostility and the influence of the 
Soviet Union. Articles on United Arab Re- 
public, Israel, Jordan, Iraq, Turkey, Saudi 
Arabia, and Iran, 


THE ROOTS OF ARAB NATIONALISM. 
BY NASROLLAH S, FatemMi. Orbis. (133 S. 
36th St., Phila., Pa.), Winter, 1959, pp. 
437-456. A summary of the historical back- 
ground of present day Arab nationalism by 
a professor at Fairleigh Dickinson U. 


OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST. A. G. Mez- 
erick, ed. N.Y.: International Review Service, 
1958, 29 p. paper $2.50. 


MIDDLE EAST POLITICS: 
TEN YEARS. 
Eastern Affairs. 
1959, pp. 3-24. 


THE PAST 
BY J. S. Rareicu. Middle 
(432 Fourth Ave.), Jan., 


THE ARAB FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. (Docu- 
ment Collection #3) Arab Information Cen- 
ter. (120 E. 56th St., N.Y.), 1958. 86 p. 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION. sy JEAN AND 
SrmonneE LaCovuture. New York: Criterion, 
1958. 532 p. $7.50. A thorough history of 
Egypt emphasizing the last decade. 


EGYPT. sy Tom Luittte. N.Y.: Praeger, 
1959, 334 p. $6.50. One of the Nations of 
the Modern World series. 


IRAQ. sy SterpHen H. LONGRIGG AND 
Frank Stoakes. New York: Praeger, 1959. 
264 p. $6.50. A general survey of economics, 
history and politics through the 1958 revo- 
lution. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF IRAQ: 1950- 
1957. py Fanm I. Quparn. N.Y.: Praeger, 
1958 (Foreign Policy Research Institute 
Series 6, U. of Pennsylvania), 398 p. $6.00. 
Industrial developments, land tenure prob- 
lems, agrarian reform, agriculture, water re- 
sources and social progress studied. 


NEW LIFE wr THE DEAD SEA. Review 
of E in Israel. (Bank 
Leumi Le- soul 20 Pine St, N.Y.), Feb., 
1959, pp. 1-4. A case study of the potash 
plants. 





ISRAEL: THE FIRST DECADE AND THE 
NEXT. sy Davip Ben Gurion AND NAHUM 
GoLpMAN. N.Y.: Herzl Press, 1958, 30 p. 
$.25. 


ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINE ARABS. 
BY Don Peretz. Washington: Middle East 
Institute, 1958, 264 p. $5.00. Relationships 
between Arabs and Jews within Israel] and 
along its borders studied, quite objectively. 


NATIONAL INCOME OF TURKEY, 1948- 
1957. (pub. 382). Central Statistical Of- 
fice, Ankara, Turkey, 1958. 24 p. 


DEMOCRACY IN TURKEY. sy Bernarp 
Lewis. Middle Eastern Affairs. (432 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y.), Feb., 1959, pp. 55-77. A good 
historical background study of the develop- 
ment of democracy in Turkey by a professor 
at the U. of London. 


The Far East 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST, 1958. (U.N. Publication) N.Y.: 
Columbia U. Press, 1959, 275 p. paper, 
$2.50. A preliminary view of the economic 
situation in Asia and the Far East in 1958 
and an analysis of some aspects of postwar 
industrial development. 


TRADE: A PATH TO PEACE IN THE 
PACIFIC. The Rotarian. (1600 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill.), Jan., 1959, pp. 22-26. Five 
brief statements by different authors on the 
necessity of trade for Korea, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and Indonesia. (The March, 
1959, issue contains a supplementary section 
on the Philippines. ) 


SOCIAL FORCES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. 
By Cora DuBors. Cambridge (Mass.): Har- 
vard U. Press, 1959. $2.50. A new edition 
of a book first published in 1949. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA AND THE WORLD 
TODAY. sy Ctaupe A. Buss. Princeton 
(N.J.): Van Nostrand, 1958. 189 p. paper 
$1.25. An assessment of the problems and 
the political and economic position of South- 
east Asia in today’s world. 


INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS, 1947-1955. 
BY Jyorr Buusan Das Gupta. N.Y.: Gregory 
Lounz, 1959. 266 p. $5.50. An analysis of 
political problems within and between India 
and Pakistan. 


THE INTERLOCKING OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC FACTORS IN ASIAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT. sy Natuan Keyrirz. The Cana- 
dian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science. (273 Bloor St. NW, Toronto, Can- 
ada), Feb., 1959, pp. 34-46, An analysis ot 
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the background of problems of Asian devel- 
opment. 


THE COMMONWEALTH ECONOMY IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA. sy T. H. Smcocx. 
Durham (N.C.): Duke U. Press, 1959, 280 
p. $4.00. A discussion of the differences and 
likenesses of the economies of Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Sarawak, Brunei and North Borneo. The 
author is a professor at the U. of Malaya. 


THE SHORT HISTORY OF CAMBODIA: 
FROM THE DAYS OF ANGKOR TO THE 
PRESENT. sy Martin F. Herz. N.Y.: 
Praeger, 1958, 141 p. $3.00. History of how 
present day Cambodia came to be and an 
analysis of it as it is. 


THE ECONOMIC GROWTH OF HONG 
KONG. sy Epwarp SZcCZEPANIK. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford U. Press, 1958, 186 p. $4.00. A lec- 
turer at the U. of Hong Kong analyzes the 
post war recovery of Hong Kong. 


SPECIAL SECTION ON TRADE AND IN- 
VESTMENT IN INDIA. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly (Gov’t Printing Office, Washington 
25), Jan. 26, 1959, pp. S-2—S-12. Series ot 
articles on investment and business in India. 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, 
Vol. I. Hollywood (Cal.): Vedanta Press, 
1959, 716 p. $10.00. This volume of a pro- 
jected three volume set contains many essays 
on Indian languages, races, geography, his- 
tory and religions. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF INDIA. sy Ross N. 
BERKES AND Moninper S. Beni. Stanford 
(Cal.); Stanford U. Press, 1958, 221 p. 
$5.00. A study of India’s role in the UN as 
a reflection of her foreign policy by the 
director of Industrial Relations, U. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


FOCUS ON INDIA. The New Common- 
wealth. (33 Tothill St., London SW1, Eng- 
land), Feb., 1959, pp. 83-98. A series ot 
articles; “Transforming a Country” by 
Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit; ‘Which 
Way for India” by Taya Zinkin; ‘“‘An anal- 
ysis of the future of democracy in India; 
“The Economic Scene” by P. T. Bauer (The 
difficulties of Indian economic situation are 
described, and more opportunitiees for re- 
leasing India’s latent energies instead of 
restricting it by overplanning is urged); “In- 
dustry” by R. V. Murthi; “Agriculture” by 
S. Natarajan; “Power” by K. Krishna Moor- 
thy (Survey of present and future power 
projects); “Transport” (Survey of railroad, 
road, and water transport improvements. ) 


TAXES, ENTERPRISE AND FOREIGN 
CAPITAL IN INDIA: A REVIEW ARTI- 
CLE. sy Wim.1am W. Lockwoop. Pacific 
Affairs. (1407 Sherwood Ave., Richmond, 
Va.), Dec., 1958, pp. 390-397. A critique of 
India’s tax programs. 


GROWTH OF INDIA’S MACHINE TOOL 
INDUSTRY. sy S. M. Patm. Far East Trade. 
(3 Belsize Crescent, London NW3, Eng- 


land), Feb., 1959. A report on the machine 
tool industry as a whole and on particular 
machines being produced, 


INDIA. Far East Trade. (8 Belsize Crescent, 
London NWS, England), Jan., 1959, pp. 
58-63. A series of articles: “India in the 
Next Decade”, “Economic Development in 
1958”, “The Move Towards Land Reform”, 
and the “Foreign Trade Crisis.” Tables of 
statistics. 


INDIA BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 
Current History. (108 Walnut St., Phila., 
Pa.), March, 1959. Whole issue devoted to 
India’s position in a divided world. Mostly 
political background but one article is; “In- 
dustrial Progress in India” by George Kari- 
yan, pp. 158-164. 


INDIA’S SILENT REVOLUTION. sy PeTer 
Core. The Director. (10 Belgrave Sq., Lon- 
don, SW1, England), Feb., 1959, pp. 277- 
279. An account of the great rise in produc- 
tivity and number of new units in village 
industry as a result of both government en- 
couragement and private investment. 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGE IN INDIA. sy 
Greorce Rosen. Glencoe (Ill.): Free Press, 
1958, 243 p. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY IN INDIA. By 
K. M. Kapapta. N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1958, 
318 p. $3.00. 


THE NEW INDIA: PROGRESS THROUGH 
DEMOCRACY. Government of India, Plan- 
uing Commission. N.Y.: MacMillan, 1958. 
412 p. $5.00. The Indian government’s pres- 
entation of what it hopes to accomplish 
through the Five Year Plan. 


NEW LIFE IN INDIA’S VILLAGES. sy 
B. Muxnopapuyay. The Rotarian. (1600 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.), Jan., 1959, pp. 
28-30. The information director of Commu- 
nity Projects Administration of India surveys 
the village improvement program. 


ORIGINS OF THE MODERN INDIAN BUS- 
INESS CLASS. sy D. R. Gapecr. Institute of 
Pacific Relations (333 6th Ave., N.Y. 14), 
May, 1959, 60 p. paper, $1.75. The author 
is director of Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Business, Poona. An interim report on a 
larger IPR research project. 


TIMES OF INDIA DIRECTORY AND 
YEARBOOK, 1959. Bombay: Times of India, 
1959, 1308 p. $11.25. Data, maps, illustra- 
tions and a who’s who for 1958-59. 


ECONOMIC REVIEW, (7 Jantor Mantar 
Road, New Delhi, India), Jan. 9, 1959. Several 
articles on the economy of India. Among 
them are: “Development of Tele-communica- 
tions in India” by S. K. Patil; “Industrial 
Potentialities of Mysore State’ by B. D. 
Jatti; “Productivity Movement in India” by 
O. N. Misra; “What is Wrong with the Pri- 
vate Sector” by H. C. Heda (Indian M.P. 
analyzes the faults of private enterprise); 
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